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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


GERMANY. 


BUSINESS EXPERIENCES 

OF THE WINE GROWERS’ CO-OPERATIVE SOCIt^TlES. 

Introduction. 


The financial failures of many of the Wine Growers’ Co-operative 
icieties in Germany have prompted the National Federation of the German 
»ricultural Co-operative Societies to institute an enquiry into the causes 
this phenomenon. In September, 1911, a schedule of questions was sent 
those provincial unions concerned, answers to which were received from 
/ societies. The information contained in these answers was systematically 
ranged and compiled in a pamphlet by Dr. Grabein and published recently 
Kier the title of “ Business Experiences of the Wine Growers’ Co-operative 
Jcieties ” {Geschdftserfahrungen von Winzergenossenschajten) , as the 32nd. 
fiiime of the German Agricultural Co-operative Societies’ Library {Deutsche 
ndwirischafiliche Genossenschafts bibliotkek) . 

Thinks to the intelligent assistance of the Federations and Co-oper- 
ive Societies, material has been gathered which, although it may not give 
> exhaustive idea of the business experiences of the Wine Growers’ So- 
f-ies, nevertheless provides a rich fund of information and is well worthy 
I wnsideration. The pamphlet in question, therefore, will not only prove 
ktul to the German Wine Growers’ Societies, inasmuch, as in accordance 
Ith the object of the enquiry, by exposing past mistakes it enables these 
c'-eties to avoid similar mistakes in the future, but will also, on account 
general information it contains, be of interest to wider co-operative 
particularly the various kinds of agricultural and co-operative 
for production and sale. The most important results of the 
we shall, therefore, briefly summarise as follows : 
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In the last fifteen or twenty years, the Wine Growers' Co-operativ. 
Societies, in the South and West of Germany have attained a position,,, 

wtabUshment was the outcome of an urgent necessity, felt spe,|. 
ally by the small and very small winegrowers. I" cases, the site 

w L grower was unable to store his produce himself, owing to lack a 
rioital technical knowledge and the limited amount of his piodace 
Hew^eXpeUod, therefore, tose^^ This frequently placed fc 

in a precarious situation, since he was unable to keep his gra^s for 
e ,gth of time, for fear of their becoming spoiled. E^Pecial y m yea 
when the vintage was particularly rich he was compelled to sell at afe 
Z price. Under the pressure of such unfavourable conditions for selhsc 
ihc small wine grower.s sought help through the establishment of the W::., 
Growers' Co-operative Societies. An effectual improvement was ant, q,..: 
cd from the co-operative preparation of the grapes by means of good r 
sometimes technically perfect installations, as well as frotn wine-ce.n 
managed by experts, the supply of a large, regular quantity and the possibnr 
of waiting for the most favourable moment for selling. 

These hopes have been so far realised in that, through the comp^Wx 
of the Wine Growers' Societies, the former trade monopoly of Ihe wr. 
merchants has been broken, the quality of the wine has been improved r. 
the consumer has been induced to prefer natural, pure and propa 

amtrast with these valuable services of the Wine Growers' Sx 
eties however, there are some unfavourable attendant circumstar.ee 
Many of the societies, in some years, suffered veiy material losse 
According to the Yearbooks of the National Federation of the Gem; 
Agricultural Societies, the profits and losses in the years 1901 to 10. 
were as follows ! 


Profits 


Yettr 

Nuiii^rr 

of Societies 

Acoont (Mks) 

Number 
of Societies 

Amount 

I9OT .... 

. . T 7 

47*391 

4 

7.545 

1902 .... 

1903 .... 

■ • 44 

. • 34 

44,248 

15,151 

5 

27 

33.345 

80,238 

1904 .... 

• . 73 

134,670 

37 

181,694 

1905 .... 

. . 69 

172,174 

47 

404,246 

1906 .... 

. . 65 

132,271 

53 

729,180 

1907 .... 

1908 .... 

. . 62 

. . 61 

94,111 

81,214 

59 

59 

1,263,931 

847.28^ 

1909 .... 

, . 72 

216,392 

42 

689,22<j 

1910 . . , . 

. . 89 

337.123 

38 

407,311 

I9TI . . . . 

. . 88 

362,738 

36 

234,024 
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In connection with the above figures it should be noted, however, that 
the losses are not really so great as here shown ^ since the figures given for 
e^ch year do not represent new deficits but losses carried over from one 
Year "to another and therefore repeated over a number of years. 

' In this compilation of Dr. Grabein' s, four groups of successes and fail- 
tK-es are to be noted, connected with: first, the general, natural and economic 
conditions of wine growing and the wine trade ; second, the general 
t-ceiiomic organisation of the Wine Growers' Societies; third, their technical 
'-luslness-organisation and management ; fourth, their commercial business 
a'tivity. We follow this classification. 


§ I. General natur.al and economic conditions 

OF WINE GROWING AND THE WINE TRADE. 


German wine growing has suffered exceedingly in the last decade ow- 
ing to unfavourable circumstances. The vintages in different years, such 
as 1902, 1906, 1909, 1910, 1912 and 1913, were insufficient both in quantity 
and quality. Other influences, moreover, dirniiiished the production and sale 
of the wine ; especially the competition of artificial wine production, the 
increase of wine importations from abroad, the general economic depression 
after the year 1900, the increase in the coiisuiiiptioii of beer, even in the 
wine growing districts, the suspicions aroused in the minds of consumers 
by reason of prosecutions for the adulteration of wine, and the also the 
progress of the abstinence movement. These general conditions necessarily 
disarlvautageously affected the business of the Wine Growers' Societies. 
As a consequence of bad vintages, current and other expenses were not 
covered in some years, because the installations could not be sufficiently 
utilised. Many Societies, especially the Red-Wine Growers’ Societies of the 
had to struggle against difficulties in regard to sale which were partly 
due to the change in taste which lessened the demand for their wines. 
Complaints were made also of the increase in the consumption of foreign 
wines for mixing, as well as of the enormous competition of artificial wines. 
Regarding the latter, an improvement, however, has been brought about 
: through the Wine Daw of 1909. 


§ 2. Experiences in relation to the economic organization 
OF THE wink growers’ SOCIETIES. 


_ Like every business undertaking, a co-operative society also requires for 
success expert business management and sufficient working capital, 
of these fundamental requirements have often been lacking amongst 
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the Wine Growers’ Societies. The running of a Wine Growers’ Society 
reauires greater business as well as technical knowledge and capabilities 
than for instance, a small local loan and savings bank or a co-operative sale 
society- Likewise, it should be explained that those who are entrusted with 
the management and control of the society are not always equal to tht 

difficult task which is assigned to them. ^ i . 

However, in many reports the absolute devotion and zeal and unself. 
ishness as well as the expert knowledge of the management, is praised, 
The unfavourable judgments passed on the management of some individual 
societies therefore, must not be taken as applying generally. Still, the 
seriems warning is to be drawn from them, that especial care should be 
exercised in the matter of the management and inspection of the societies. 
It is therefore, an important task of the Federations to co-operate with 
the Agricultural Chambers and Viticultural Schools for the training of 
managers and inspectors for the co-operative societies, preparing them 
completely for co-operation and for their technical and economic work. 

Taking as a model the bookkeeping courses for the accountants of the 
local loan and savings banks which are often extended to some days andiit 
some instances to fr-'.m two to four weeks, courses of instruction of several 
days’ duration, should be organised for the managers of Wine Growers’ 
Societies, in which brief lessons should be given in book-keeping as well 
as instruction in regard to the duties of members of the boards of man- 
agement and councils of supervision and the technical and economical 
questions of wine growing and the wine trade. 

Besides a good business management it is necessary that a sufficient 
capital be at the disposal of the Wine Growers' Society in order to insure it? 
success. Wine Growers’ Societies need not only a rather large capital 


for outlay on buildings, cellars and utensils, but, moreover, a very con- 
siderable working capital. Other co-operative societies for production, 
such as, for instance, dairy societies, are able to dispose of their pro- 
duce daily, whereas the Wine Growers' Societies must allow for at least 
half a year’s and very often for several year’s storage of their product. 
Therefore, their need for a working capital is much greater than that 
of a co-operative dairy. If they depend for their plant and current 
expenses solely, or mainly, upon credit, they not only burden them- 
selves w^th considerable amounts m the way of interest, but also very 
easily get themselves into difficulties in hard times. The possession of 
their own capital, therefore, means cheap working capital, strengthens 
their own ir.dependence, and, above all. provides a resource for them m 
case of fiiiaiicial misfortune, and consequently is particularly necessary 
in the running of a Wine Growers’ Society with its many risks, t‘ 
own capital is also an effective means of strengthening the interest of t ^ 
memljcrs of the Society and preventing them from resigning in bad time>. 

However, in many Wine Growers’ Societies, their own capital (shares 
and reserve funds) is very small in comparison with the borrowed capita - 

According to the Yearbooks of the National Federation, the average 
share of a member in the capital amounted to 32 Marks in 21 ' 
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Societies in the year 1900 and to 78 Marks in 127 Societies in the 
'' rigri. With an average membership of alxjut fifty or sixty this is 
I'-e an insufficient business capital. The entire amount of the shares and 
f-jjrves of all kinds was, at the end of 1911, according to the statistics 
f fhe societies rej^rted to the National Federation, only 15% of the 
\vorking capital, whereas, it was 27.6 % in the co-operative dairies 
iQ'3 % co-operative distilleries, 

" por the improvement of these conditions, the National Federation 
ecoininends in its Model Rules for Wine Growers' Societies, that an 
c,^ially high nominal value should be fiixed for the shares, if possible, 
pt less than five hundred marks, and that payment should l^e made in 
pt than ten annual instalments. These rules have, by the way, 
been adopted by a large number of the Wine Growers' Societies, 
v-ae a number of Wine Growers’ Societies have also established themselves 
dVJv by means of the systematic strengthening of their reserv^es. In 
lifir eadcavoar to raise the value of their shares and increase their reserves, 
he Wine Growers' Societies have been actively assisted by the Fed- 
lations and Central Co-operative Banks. The latter follow more and 
jore the principle of granting credit to the Wine Growers’ Societies in 
TOjiortion to the amount of capital subscribed and not to the total amount 
f the members’ liability, notwithstanding the fact that the societies are 
)unded on the principle of unlimited liability. 

The accumulation of reserx^es is naturally ‘dependent upon the busi- 
iesi results, but it can be facilitated by fixing suitable purchase prices for 
h grapes. Just in the decisive question of the fixing of the price of 
considerable abuses have developed. Owing to an exaggeration 
if the democratic idea in the co-operative societies, this problem has 
fhen been left to the General ]\Ieeting to deal with. However, today all 
[reunited in the idea that it is the body least suited to fix the price, inasmuch 

I the members of the societies in the Cicmeral Meeting arc very likely 
put then [arsenal interests in obtaining high prices before the general 
Lrests of the society. High prices for grapes necessitate also a high 
ce for the wine. And high prices for wine affect the possibility of 
npetition of the society with the Wine Trade, and also form the prin- 
obstacle to better business relations between Wine Growers’ Societies 
d the Wine Trade. The most suitable body for the fixing of the prices 
>t ^apes is undoubtedly the Board of Management, It is to this Bo rd 
i--t the management of the business is entrusted, and it is its duty to see 
3 the sale of the wines. It also has the necessary expert knowledge of tlie 
5 f.‘ 1 itions. It takes into consideration infixing the prices, not only the 
Etieral condition of the wine business, that is, the sale of the grapes, but 
bMhe prices obtained by the wine growers’ association and the stock 
•hand of the society. Therefore, many changes in the Rules have been 
with the co-operation of the federations, through which the right 
the price of the grapes lias been transferred to the Board of 
•^^gement. The federations have also provided that the management 
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should be entrusted to the right men capable of carrying out th, 
principles above announced. 


I T, TECirNiCAL business. INSTALLATION AND MANAGEMENT 


Through the acti\dty of the societies, notable progress has been made 
in Viticitltnrc as vyell as in the treatment of the wine. Most of the Wi-, 
Growers' Societies make it their special object in their Rules to fiirther the 
diffusion of knowledge and progressive ideas in regard to the caltivatiur: 
of vineyards and the treatment of wine. Sdentific lectures, the diflfusKr 
of literature concerning vineyards and wine-cellars, the incitement to 
atteml viticultural schools, as well as special courses in viticulture serve fo: 
the attainment of these ends. T^urther. there are many regulations ir. 
the business organisation of the societies with the object of improving dti- 
culture. For instance, it is strictly forbidden to let vineyards lie fallow-, 
and it ’s not allowed to plant new vineyards in places where grapes kivt 
never been grown previously, or to plant varieties of grapes other than 
habitually cultivated, except with the permission of the Board of Man::?- 
ment. The Board of Management must endeavour to ascertain which 
varieties of grapes are most’ profitable for each particular locality, ar.dn-< 
its influence for their cultivation. Further, the Board of Management b? 
to take measures for the suitable working and supervision of the vin^ar b 
In order to supervise the carrying out of such measures, it is assisted cite: 
by a committee composed of especially expert members. 

Deficiencies in the technical management have only occurred rare.y. 
Even where the modest establishments of some of the particularly nni. 
Wine Growers' Societies are not always up to the standard of modern \nr.e- 
cellars nevertheless they are better than the primitive installation? f-: 
the small wine grower. Tt is reported that the installation of many of tae 
small Wine Growers’ Societies is in no wise inferior to that of the inXien 
establishments of any large wane grower. There are complaints that so® 
few Wine Growers' Societies have acquired too large and ex|iensive p.m. 
and are thereby burdened with high interest and he^vy sinking m. 
charges. Quite a number of Wine Growers' Societies rightly assert uu 
oreat economy has been used in their installation, and a consider: ■ ' 
number manage, especially at the beginning of their activity,^ to dn 
rented cellars, and with the utensils, barrels, etc. of their mein' •• 

The undoubted progress which is the result of the founding of a •- 
Growers’ Society for wine production is evidenced in the higher 
the Wine Growers' Societies obtain in comparison with those of the^i _ 
wine growers. Therefore, the failures wdiich have come to lig 
due to technical deficiencies. 
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\ 4. Experiences in relation to the commercial actimty 
OF THE WINE growers’ SOCIETIES. 


As already intimated, many Wine Growers' Societies, especially 
formerly, made the mistake of allowing members, when purchasing grapes, 
pnL'es out of proportion to the general market conditions and current 
Vices. In the degree, however, that the Wine Growers' Societies have 
developed, the difference between the prices paid by the Societies and 
-he market prices has diminished. But charging the customary local 
nriecs is no protection against losses, inasmuch as the fluctuations in the 
wine prices depend upon various, and often unforeseen, circumstances. 
Mmv Wine Growers' Societies, therefore, take a further precaution, forming 
afnccial Grape Money Reserve F'und (Trauben^eldfonds), in which they 
retain a certain percentage of the money due to the members for tueir 
grape?. In so far as this fund is not used to cover losses, after a certain 
time, for example, after three, five, or ten years, or after the sale of the 
sc<ison’s vintage, it is divided amongst the members in pro^xirtion to 
the amount of their consignments. 

Next to the fixing of suitable prices for grapes, the correct valuation of 
the grapes, according to their quality, is of great importance. It not only 
i:';crea5es the certainty of the business success of the society, but at the 
same time gives the members substantial inducement to improve the 
ailtivation of their vines. 

Of decided importance for the business success of the Wine Growers' 
Societies are the conditions of sale. In regard to the methods of sale, 
great and manifold differences appear. They are dne partly to the charac- 
ter of the wines produced, partly to the general sale and market conditions 
■)i the wine growing localities in question. Besides the societies which dis- 
rose of their stock to the wine trade wholesale, a second group disposes of 
it? wines by public auction, and a third group, finally, carries on a more or 
less extensive retail trade. 

The simplest and shortest method is the first mentioned. It commends 
itself particularly to such Wine Growlers’ Societies as have at their disposal 
hrge quantities of inferior wines. However, there has been a great lack, 
in many ways, of the necessary reciprocity on the part of the wholesale 
'vme trade. In the last five or six years an improvement has taken place, 
T'Wing to the bad vintages and the scarcity of wine caused thereby, the 
tnects of the new wine laws, as well as the compromise of the National 
I Federation entered into about eight years ago with the Wholesale Dealers' 
i Inions. Also the Wine Trade has found that the wines of the Wine 
I'l'o^’ers’ Societies, owing to proper preparation and treatment, are gen- 
erally superior to those of the private producers. 
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Regarding the sale of wines by means of public auction, only a {i- 
results have been reported On the other hand, numerous Wine 
Societies, owing to difficulties in disposing of their wines wholesale 
been obliged to resort to retail selling. This method of sale, which 
ically appears the most advantageous, has in practice not always 
to be so. Where it has been possible, through continuous year-Vj* 
endeavours, to obtain a good private custom, naturally retail selling 
disadvantageous ; the opinion also of many Wine Growers' Societies ; 
mostly favourable to the maintenance of wine-shops on their own prenrs^ 
The sale to inn-keepers and private customers, however, requires vf. 
only a great deal of work and expense, but demands also a certain busi^- 
ability, as, otherwise, through imperfect packing, bad customers, and ti 
dishonesty of agents, losses are easily incurred. 

The question of the centralisation of the Societies’ wine sales is o-', 
briefly touched upon in the work we have mentioned. The atfeuy 
hitherto made m this direction, regarding which much has been writhe- 
have had but little success. The best known organisation of this s irf 
the Central Sales Society of the Rheingau Wine Growers’ Association 
Eltville (which has been dissolved, owing to its investment in too large 
expensive plant, unscrupulous business management, lack of su|)ernsio' 
and capital, and unfavourable sale conditions), caused the members ?rt:; 
losses. However, the agencies of other Societies, which have been ies? 
ambitious, have proved most useful. 

The same may be said in regard to the employment of an expert as 
Wine Commissioner of the Union, by the Hessian Federation of Agric- 
ultural Co-operative Societies. He undertakes for a small fee, to sell the 
produce of the Hessian Wine Growers’ Societies wholesale to the wholesale 
Wine Trade, Champagne manufacturers and other large consumers, arf 
his work, including technical instruction given to the Societies, has provel 
to be entirely satisfactory. In general, however, according to the expe 
rience obtained, the independent sale of the individual Wine Growen 
Societies to the Wine Trade has been found to be the most suitiKe 
form of selling. 


§ 5. The economic situation of the wine growers' societies 

IN THE YEARS I9II-I913. 


The Enquiry of June, 1911 dealt with in the foregoing pages, refenec 
to the business experiences of the decade 1901*1910, so that the result? 
of the favourable wine vintage of the year 1911 are not shown tbereh- 
Therefore, at the end of August, 1912, a new' schedule of questions 
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out in which information was requested in regard to the business 
Jesuits of the Wine Growlers' Societies in the year 1911-12. According to 
the leports received, as well as the annual reports of the Federations for 
loH and 1912 the financial results of the year 1911-1912 were satisfactory, 
liainst a profit of 180,000 Marks there were losses of 120,000 Marks. 
Xbe business year 1910-1911 appears, however, to have been more favour- 
'l^he reports of the Wine Growers’ Societies indicate a net profit, for 
the year 1910-11 of 263,284 Marks against a loss of 20,726 Marks. This 
favfiUiable result is explained by the fact that in the business year 1910-ir, 
owing to the vintage failure of the year 19TO, the older wine stock attained 
orjod prices. The situation of the Wine Growers' Societies was therefore 
greatly strengthened. To be sure, in many cases, the large net profit was 
used for the distribution of a considerable dividend on goods supplied : 
•ind not without reason it has been pointed out that, on the part of many 
Federations, such action was not commendable. In view of the small 
capital of many of the Wine Growers' Societies, a considerable streng- 
thening of the reserves would have been more appropriate. 

The improvement in the economic situation of the Wine Growers’ 
Societies, owing to the favourable vintage of 1911, unfortunately was not 
permanent. Two vintages followed unfavourable both in regard to quantity 
and quality, so that the position of the Wine Growers became again 
wfirse. The Wine Growers’ vSocieties which accepted produce other- 
wise difficult to dispose of, and thus prevented a serious fall in prices, or 
rather, alleviated it, again did a valuable service to the wine growers in 
these two years. It remains to be seen, however, what sacrifice they them- 
selves have had to make on account of the diminished value of the product 
thus acquired. 


Conclusion. 


The lessons which are to be deduced from the business experiences 
d the Wine Growers" Societies in the pamphlet cited are summarised by 
the author as follows : 

The Wine Growers should exercise care in the election of consdent- 
experienced and disinterested members on the Boards of Management, 
l^the engagement of, and the proper remuneration of, a good, experienced 
in the acquisition of a sufiicient private capital by means of a high 
‘fjmiual value of their shares and a systematic strengthening of the re- 
fn-es. Not less important is technically good, but not too large and expens- 
plant and cellar installation, the improvement of the viticulture of the 
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members, expert storage and treatment of the wnes, the careful ,cp,, 
ation of the purchasing prices for the grapes with correct valuation of ,1, 
quality the sale of the wine as far as possible to the wholesale wine trad, 
Lderate prices when retail sale to private persons and mn-kceper;., 
necessary etc , care in the selection of customers, particularly in the 
of credit proiiiptitude and reliability in delivery, and the estahlishiiiest 
their own wine shops only where a profitable sale is permanently as- 
sured. 



ITALY. 


MISCKIyl^.^EOUvS NEWS. 


I. — The reorganisation of the superior board of agricuuture. 

• By Royal Decree of March 5th., 1914 published in the Official Gazette of 
je Kingdom of Italy of June 6th., the Board of Agriculture, founded in 
(68 as a superior advisory body, was subjected to a general reorganization, 
is now called on to express its opinion not only in the cases explicitly 
dicated in the laws, decrees and regulations, but also (a) on questions of 
general character relating to agriculture ; {b) on questions of special 
laracter within the competence of other Boards or Commissions in con- 
iction with the Agricultural Department, when two or more such councils 
ive pronounced opinions on the matter at variance with each other ; 
in all cases in which the Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce 
b for its opinion. 

Ill order that there may be a permanent advisory office, a Committee 
the Superior Board of Agriculture has been founded to represent the Board 
d for consultation in its stead in regard to all matters coming within 
E competence of the Board itself. 

The composition of the Board is interesting, on account of the various 
anps of land associations being represented on it. 

First of all, the Minister and the Under Secretary of State for Agri- 
Iture, Industry and Commerce, the General Managers of Agriculture, 
restry, Credit and Thrift, Statistics and Tyabour, and the heads of the 
partinents of Industry and Commerce, are members of it by right of of- 
- Then there are nine members appointed by Royal Decree, on the pro- 
of the Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, from among 
rsons competent in respect to the economics and science of agriculture ; 
'tpresentative of the agricultural employers’ associations and the agri- 
f^ral labourers’ associations ; and fourteen representatives of agricul- 
associations not included under the above heads. 

The Minister has also power to summon public functionaries and private 
[sons of recognised technical competence to express their opinion or 
on special matters to the Board and its Committtce. 

Tae members of the Board are appointed for four years and may 
^^^Ppointed. The Minister of Agriculture calls the meetings. 

2 
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2 Results op prize competitions among the co-opej^^ 

<!nciETiES — We know that in terms of art. 24 of the law of March 2f4 
IQ06 no ' 100, instituting a department for agricultural credit a,'. 
Bhni ol Sicilv the Minister of Agriculture is authorized ever)’ i, 
to open two prize competitions ; one among the agricultural consoas 
or societies of co-operative form with an entirely paid up mitial apse 
10,000 francs at least : the other among agricultural banks constitwtc 

limited liability societies of collective title^. -r. * n *1. 

These competitions were lately opened by Decree of October ink, 10 
No institute entered for that opened for the agricultural consortium 1 
societies, while 17 competed for the prizes offered to the land bank 1 
these 17, the Agricultural Co-operative Society for Production and Ubo 
of Syracuse, which, in spite of its name, has the character of an agricu]:;: 
bank since its members are exclusively farmers, and it gives no other ae: 
except agricultural credit, was granted a prize of two thousand fra: 

This society has a considerable share capital; it has founded a 
ative warehouse and purchases good selected wheat gram for disirik: 

among its members. . • i 

Prizes of I 000 frs, each were granted to the Agncultural Bank of Ad 
(Trapani) and' the San Beoluca Bank at Corleone (Palermo) the Rd 
Loan Banks of S.Crocefisso of Paceco (Trapam) and San Vito of M 
the San Giuseppe Agricultural Society of Ribera (Girgenti) and the 
Felice Catholic Co-operative League of Nicosia. ^ 

The first five of these have many members and grant agnmt;; 
credit on a large scale, in addition to granting ordinary credit 
themselves, in the first case, of the means placed at their disposal theBi 
of Sicily and, in the second, of the deposits placed with them at inters 
the sixth has also a considerable number of members and does an latoi 
ant agricultural credit business, preferably by means of the 

placed with it at interest. . 

The principle of favouring the increase of co-operative societies by 
of prize contributions, sanctioned in the laws for the provision o 
credit in the Southern Provinces and Sicily, was again so sanctioneu _■ 
recent law of July 6th.. 1912. no. 802 on Agricultural Credit mb:,- 
In accordance with article 8 of this law, a competition was l- 
opened among the agricultural co-operative consortiums 0 la t 
Seven institutes competed, and the Agricultural Co-operative a. * 
of Genoa succeeded in winning the first class prize of three thousan - 
This consortium is indeed one of the most thriving in 
in practice with increasing success the healthiest principles 0 
in a very difficult field, that of collective sale of agricultural pro ^ 
butter, eggs, oil, vegetables, fruit and poultry). It supplies 
charitable institutions of Genoa with milk and eggs ; it has open y 
in various points of the city and two markets for frmt, vegetables a 
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-.^les have realised very high figures. The Consortium, however, 

" *ntee£ the genuineness of the produce it places on the market by 
-s of analyses made in its own chemical laboratory. 

The work of the Consortium in the department of the collective pur- 
of farm requisites for distribution to the members is also considerable. 
4hare capital is also important and its reserve fund large and increased 
considerable profits each year, 

^ prize of two thousand francs was adjudged to the " Co-operative 
licultural Society of Villaviani and Villaguardia", two small communes, 
e\\itb 380 inhabitants and the other with 208, amongst whom the 
cieiy has 91 members, providing an example of the spirit of asso- 
tion which deserves consideration. 

' 'I'o each of the agricultural consortiums of Chiavari, Oneglia, Sarzana 
d Savona a prize of i,ooo francs has been assigned, as they have di- 
t'lved a praiseworthy activity for the benefit of agriculture. 

(Summarised from the Gazzetta Ufficiale del Re.no d'ltaiia, Romo, No. i 47 i 
June 22nd., 1914 and no. 153, June 29lh,, 

♦ 

* * 

3. — The cheque service of the federal bane of the co- 
stive CREDIT SOCIETIES OF MILAN. — In October, 1913, as our readers 
U remember (i), a Federation of Co-operative Credit Institutes and a Fed- 
il Bank of the Credit Co-operative Societies were founded at Milan. The 
deration intends to defend the general interests of the associated instit- 
jons, assisting them in all their credit business and in getting legislative 
easures passed for their advantage. The Federal Bank, which has the form 
a co-operative society limited by shares, is the central organization of 
t Federation and its object is to act as a central bank for the associated 
■operative institutes and possibly to give credit in districts where there 
^ no institutes that are members of the Federation, avoiding all hazardous 
■culatioiis. In order to carry out its programme, it has recently organ- 
c a cheque service. The forms are issued by the Federal Bank for pay- 
:nt at any head or branch office of the federated banks. 

The cheques may only be issued by the federated banks, and in the fol- 
manner. 

The Federal Bank opens a cash credit in favour of each federated 
“-lute, the maximum amount of which is fixed : {a) by the amount 
P Institute has paid into current account at the bank in accordance with 
17 of the federal agreement ; (6) the amount of Government securities 
! Institute has deposited as security for the issue of the cheques, half 
bast of which must consist of securitie ^ on which the institutes of 
are authorized to grant advances and the rest of securities accepted 
file Board of Management. 


■■ Stt the number of this Bullet 11 for February, 1914, pp. 3t> seqq. 
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Against this cash credit, each Institute may demand from the Fe^. 
Bank cheque forms up to the amount of its cash credit, each form *5^ 
calculated at the maximum value for which it may be issued as 
the form itself. These forms may be for amounts of from i ;r. to 
from 201 frs. to 500 frs., and so on up to a maximum of 5,000 b" 
10,000 frs. 

The Institute issuing tills in the cheque indicating the amou^- 
figures and in words, the place and date of issue and the name of the riv. 

While the institutes issuing have the right to repay their debt to the B-' 
at any moment, the Bank will have the right to demand repayment a: ^ 
days' notice. When, however, the debt of the Institute issuing exceed; " 
amount of its assets represented by the security given, payment oftiit‘ 
cess must be made within three days from issue. 

The federated institutes are bound to honour the cheques on the P? 
eral Bank issued by its customers and bearing the stamp of the Bari; 
to the amount of the sums at their disposal. 

(Siuumarisccl fiom Credito e Cooperasione, organ of the Assoeiatidr: '.j 
PcopU-'s Uanks, Rome, Xo. lo, May 1914)- 


* 

4. — The list of co-operative and mutual agricultural dozra 
IN ITALY. — The Confederazione generate delle Cooperative e Muiue 
italiane (General Confederation of Italian Co-operative and Mutual 
cultural Societies) has published a list of such societies existing in Italy 0 
December 31st., 1913 (i). In the preface, the President of the Coiifedeniri 
the Hon. Giovanni Raineri, notes the difficulty there must be in obtdni 
accurate statistics until new arrangements enable us to follow the devcll 
ment of the economic institutes continuously, automatically revealing di 
numerical and financial strength. For the purpose, he demands the 
pulsory inspection of these societies by central federal organizations. 

He remarks, however, that the list published by the Confederati'-H 
the most complete we have, showing quite 5,289 agricultural co-ojxrT 
societies and 1,069 niutvial societies and serves to show “that inthecK 
of less than thirty years, the Italian farmers, largely incited by the sp'i 
of technical education to improve the methods of production and to inert 
it in view of the changed conditions of the world’s industries, have beern 
to derive much of the profit that could be obtained from association 2 
thrift. 

The 5*289 agricultural co-operative societies and the 1,069 « 
cultural mutual societies were classified as follows : 


(r) Elenco delle Socidd cooperaitve e Muiue ayarie eststenli in If alia il 31 
Confederazione Generalc delle Cooperative e Mutue agrarie italiane. Porto S. 
S. Ballini, 1914. 
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Agricultural Co-operative Societies. 


Agricultural Consortiums and Purchase Societies 1,133 

Rural Co-operative Banks 2,128 

Winemaking and Viticultural Societies .... 217 

Co-operative Dairies i,roo 

Stallion Consortiums 27 

Collective Parms 187 

Co-operative Societies for the Manufacture of 

Superphosphates 14 

Misc^laneous Co-operative Societies 483 


Total . . , 5,289 


Agricultural Mutual Societies. 


Mutual Fire Insurance Societies 251 

)i Livestock » « 812 

» Accident » » 4 

Miscellaneous Mutual Societies 2 


Total . . . 1,069 


It is difficult to make a clear and accurate distinction between the differ- 
dasses of co-operative societies, as each class has something in common 
an other. So the above classification is only approximative, being made 
:C'jrdance with the principal object and the primary function of each 
p of society. 


* 

5. — The rural and people’s banks op the province op bologna. — 
r» a special publication of the excellent Federation of these credit 
tutes issued for their fourth federal festival, we reproduce the following 
■e ting notices. 

The rural and people’s banks of the Province of Bologna registered 
the Federation number 82, nine of them with their head quarters 
‘^|•"gna and the other 73 scattered among the adjacent communes. The 
of the 82 banks were altogether 7,357, the capital of the banks 
to 114,385 frs. and the deposits to 3,283.850 frs. At the end of 
I’ ‘he banks had granted the members loans to the amount of 1,944,900 
oey had deposits in current account amounting to 942,520 frs., secur- 
the amount of 421,676 frs., and 197431 frs. in cash, goods etc. 
years ago the federated banks were 29 with 2,044 members; the 
^ the banks amounted to 12,674 frs., with 368,282 frs. deposits, 
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^o8 IS 7 fis lent to members, 83,781 frs. deposits in current acco,, 
20 (MI frs. in securities, and 113,581 frs. in cash, goods etc. The prog.^' 
made in the ten years is therefore reaUy noteworthy. 

* * 

6 — The second course of lessons on co-operation and 
cultural mutu.ality. — After the happy results of the first Cour, 
held in 1913, of which we have given an account, the Comitato 
della Mutuality agrana (National Committee of Agricultural ilutin'i., 
organized a second course of co-operation and agricultural mmiuii 
to be held in Rome from the ist. to the 30th. September, 1914, 1, 
programme the following subjects were included ; 

Ugislation in favour of the Agricultural Co-operative and Mu;:; 

Societies ; . „ i t j- a.- t , 

Co-operative Societies for Collective Purchase : Indications of Agnc;. 

tural Trade ; 

Rural Co-operative Credit Societies ; 

Agricultural Co-oberation for Production, Sale and^ Labour: (a) Co-opt: 
ative v^ne societies and distilleries, (6) Co-operative dairies, (c) Co-oper?b 
oil mills and wine societies, (^) Collective farms. 

Agricultural Mutuality \ [a] Mutual cattle insurance societies (Orgi: 
ization and relation to the improvement of the veterinary serra 
lyCgislative provisions and regulations in force for the fight against epideK 
cattle diseases, {b) Miscellaneous forms of Agricultural Mutuality. 

Thrift: (a) Social Insurance. Private Insurance. (Life Insurai: 
Institutions), 

Practice : Practical exercise in bookkeeping for co-operative societit 
and agricultural mutual societies. 

Those admitted to the courses are : (fl) the licentiaties and lauieat 
of the upper and practical schools of agriculture, the veterinary art, r.n 
trade ; (6) the officers chai ged to give lectures on agriculture to the solditij 
(c) the teachers in normal schools, both masters and mistresses, (i) 
members of the staff of agricultural, co-operative and thrift institutions.^ 

The pupils pay an entrance fee of 20 francs ; this, however, atu 
end of the course, is returned to those who have attended it regnh^*. 
Bursaries of 230 frs. a year are also offered. , 

At the end of the course, the pupils are examined by a Commisso 
on which the Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce h ■ 
presented - 

Those who pass the examination receive a diploma. 

(Sutnmarised Irom Cooperazione RuraU, Rome, No. 6, June 3 olh., 
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agricultural co-operation in south AFRICA. 


By A. E. Marks, 


Department of Agriculture, Pretoria. 


To the casual eye, the broad view presented by South Africa from an 
icultural stand'point is that of a rich but largely undeveloped country, 
ided into farming areas of unwieldy size, inadequately served by rail- 
:s, and sparsely populated by a class of people whose simple tastes 
3tir an easy and uneventful life, and who devote themselves to the culti- 
ion of their lands so far only as is required to enable them to satisfy 
if needs and maintain the even tenor of their ways, indifferent in all other 
)ects to the laws of supply and demand. 

The careful observer, however, will discover abundant evidence of 
■adual relaxation of the restraining influence exercised upon the progress 
igriculture by this combination of adverse conditions He will find 
t the rural population is slowly increasing ; that the large farms are being 
divided in order to provide fields of labour for the newcomers ; that large 
:ts of formerly unproductive land are now responding to the husband- 
n ; that railways are being built to penetrate the new sources of supply ; 
t better facilities are being afforded for transporting the produce from the 
m : and that the assimilation of modem ideas in relation to his work, 
wholesome effect of competition, and the pecuniary advantage afforded 
the opening up of new markets, are stimulating the farmer to unusual 
ifity. 

N'evertheless, South Africa still relies largely upon outside sources for 
requirements of many articles of agricultural and dairy produce which 
■ capable of being produced in more than sufficient quantity within her 
^ borders, and it is proposed in this article to endeavour to indicate the 
■^pt to which agricultural co-operation may be expected to influence 
' I'rrther development of the resources of the country. With this object 
'■rw the position in the several Colonies which in the year 1910 were 
■^lidated into the Union of South Africa will successively be dealt with. 
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§ I. CO-OPERATION IN NATAL. 


A general co-operative movement on a comprehensive scale has rp 
yet been undertaken in Natal. 

The Agricultural Development Act, 1904 (Natal) empowered the 
ernment to advance loans to assist agriculturists in the establishment of e.. 
operative associations ; but little or no advantage appears to have 
taken of the facility afforded. 

A number of companies of a more or less co-operative nature have 
established from time to time but the funds required have been contr:’. 
uted by the shareholders, and with two exceptions such organisations c, : 
not call for particular notice. i 

Registered in 1911 as a company with limited liability, the Agricritn?; 
Union, Limited, is engaged in the disposal of agricultural produce andh 
stock, and the purchase of farming requisites on behalf of its shareholcen 
for which purposes the business of the Company is divided into three depan- 
ments, namely, the Mealies and General Farming Department the Watt; 
Growers' Department, and the Live Stock and Wool Department, each unde 
the control of a special sub-committee. Transactions are conducted on a 
cash basis, and there is no obligation upon members to deal with the Ino: 
if they can obtain better prices elsewhere. The original share capital 
£ 3,000, divided into 600 shares of £ 5 each, but the capital has recently 
been increased. Only farmers are entitled to obtain shares, and it is fc 
thcr provided that no individual may hold more than five. From the rep r. 
submitted by the President at the last Annual General Meeting it \voi:lc 
appear that the turnover for the year ended 31st March, 1913, amounted to 
£174,900 ; and the net profit to £854 14s. 3^. of which £ 300 was placed to 
reserve and the balance distributed in the form of honorariums. The rat:: 
bership at the 31st December, 1913, was 1,370 and the Reserve Fund if 4 

The Mooi River Creamery (Natal Creameries Limited) is also a company 
registered with limited liability, the shares being held largely by snp 
pliers. The Articles of Association provide that a dividend of more than lo 
per cent, shall not be paid in any one year, and that any further pictt 
shall be distributed amongst the suppliers in proportion to their deliv- 
eries. Losses, on the other hand, have to be borne by all shareholde.i 
in proportion to their shares, so that in every respect actual suppliers are 
given a distinct advantage over the ordinary investor. Such methods ca; 
hardly be considered '' co-operative in the full sense of the word, but tky 
certainly pave the way for a more complete amalgamation of forces amoiis 
dairy-farmers. 
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§ 2. Co-operation in the cape coeony. 


Tn 1905, the Governinent of the Cape of Good Hope appointed an expert 
from oversea to submit and carry into effect a scheme for the organis- 
ation of the agricultural industry. This officer having reported in favour of 
the application of co-operative methods with a view to reducing the cost 
of production and marketing of agricultural and dairy produce, an Act 
(Xo. 43 of 19^5) passed wherel^y loans for general agricultural pur- 
poses, not exceeding £150,000, were authorised to be made to co-operative 
associations of wine growers and farmers, subject to certain regulations 
to be subsequently framed. 

Meetings of farmers were held in various parts of the Colony, and in 
due course a large number of Companies and Syndicates were established. 

In the year 1907, there were in operation : 


Wineries 5 

Creameries 7 

Milk Pasteurising Station i 

Cheese Factory i 


all of which were registered with limited liability under the Cape Companies 
Act (Xo, 25 of 1892). 

In addition to these, there had been established a large number of 
Syndicates formed for a variety of objects, but "co-operative” to this 
extent only that groups of fanners constituting such Syndicates, having 
obtamed advances from the Government, devoted the money to the pur- 
chase of fencing material, or of water-bores, windmills, or thresffiiig 
machines for the common use of members. 

The security held by the Government for these loans consisted, in the 
case of the Companies (the Wineries and Creameries) of mortgage bonds 
ifin the Company’s laud, buildings, machinery and plant, and in the event 
i of liquidation any unpaid calls on the shares ; while the members of such 
syndicates as did not enjoy corporate capacity accepted joint and several 
ability for the loans, and signed promissory notes in favour of the 
lovcrment. 

bnhappily, the high hopes which at the time of their inception were 
■^tertamed of these Societies, were not realised, and on the 2nd July, 
9^7. a Select Committee of Parliament was appointed " to investigate the 
forking of Agricultural Co-operation, and the advances made from the loan 

that purpose 

The combination of circumstances which occasioned the failure of 

• s Societies was very fully dealt with by the Committee, and it may 

• ^refore be convenient to quote somewhat freely from the Report. 
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The opinion is expressed that in regard to Creameries the mistakes made 
had been considerable and largely indefensible. Government advances had 
been authorised at a time when the Companies were in financial difficulties, 
and “ instead of then, under such circumstances, reconstructing them on 
sound lines, large advances were unfortunately made, and these advances 
instead of being available as working capital went largely towards paying 
the debts of the Companies It was further pointed out that the Cream- 
eries had been started too near to one another, with excessive capital | 
and with machinery and plant disproportionate to the productive capacity 
of the areas in which they were situated, so that they had not sufficient 
cream to handle to make their ventures payable. 

Dealing with the Wineries, the Committee proceeds . 

" It is rather too early in the history of the Wineries established under 
this Act to review their working in any detail, more especially as in the 
present state of the wine market it is only natural that some of these insti- 
tutions should have on their hands large quantities of wine unsold, and upon 
which it is difficult to place a true value. Your Committee are, however, 
in a position, from the evidence which they have taken, to utter a warning 
to the effect that there is considerable danger threatening those Associa- 
tions which pay shareholders in cash for grapes before the wine produced 
therefrom is disposed of. It may be kxiked upon as an ideal condition of 
things for shareholders not to be paid for their grapes until the wine is sold, 
but this course should as far as possible be adopted ; and in those cases 
where this cannot be done shareholders should be satisfied to receive in 
cash on delivery at most 50 per cent, of the value thereof pending tk 
subsequent sale of the wine. It should in your Committee's opinion be 
made quite clear to persons seeking pecuniary assistance from the Treasury 
for the working of these Associations that their individual success or 
failure must depend on the success or failure of the Association of whicb 
they are members, and that the Association must not be regarded as a 
purchasing agent of the Government to pay good prices in cash for agricitl- 
tural produce. These remarks apply with equal, if not greater, force to 
Creameries. Not more than 50 per cent, of the butter value of the cream 
and milk should be paid for until the butter is sold ". 

Reviewing the position of the Companies in regard to Government 
advances, the Report states that sufficiently definite rules were never laid 
down as to the basis upon which the Government would sanction a loan 
to a co-operative society, each society being treated on its ments. Suggest- 
ions were made as to the lines upon which the future policy of the 
Government in that respect should be based, and the Committee added the 
following further observation : 

" YTiilst fully recognising that in the initiation and early development 
of a new movement of this kind, what may subsequently prove to be mistakes 
will be, and indeed have been made, your Committee feel that if, as they hop^- 
co-operation by those engaged in developing the agricultural resources 0 
the Colony is to be successful, the efforts of the Government should k 
directed to securing more co-operation — in the true sense of the word -- 
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on the part of persons by whom applications are made for loans under 
the Act. Up the present time the advances by the Government have 
5een out of all proportion to the pecuniary interest of the members of the 
Association in the undertaking”. 

During the next three years the course of events continued to run any- 
thing but smoothly ; several of the Creameries proved failures, while the 
Wineries, although it was generally conceded that they had excercised 
considerable influence in the direction of impro\Hng the quality of the wine 
produced by the Cape farmer, did not experience a corresponding degree 
of success from a financial point of view, and indeed fell into difficulties 
of so serious a nature as to ncssitate the appointment of a further Govern- 
ment Commission to enquire specially into their affairs. 

In its Report the Commission confirmed the view that the position in 
which the Wineries found themselves was to a great extent due to the action 
nf the shareholders in paying themselves for their grapes at higher rates 
than were justified by the trading returns, and mentioned the following 
further causes : 

(1) Over capitalisation ; 

(2) Smallness of the capital invested by the shareholders as com- 
u:ired with the loans granted by the Government ; 

(3) Lack of true co-operation owing " to the movement having 
originated with the Government, and not with the farmer with whom 
the success of the movement primarily rested ” ; 

{4) Insufficient working capital ; 

{5) Failure to secure the better price which the superior quality of 
wine justified ; 

(6) Inadequate arrangements for the audit of accounts. 

A Statement was attached to the Report showing the financial position 
nf the Wineries at the date thereof, and the following extract from the State- 
ment is submitted with a view to indicating the discepancy referred to by the 
Commission in the amount of loans as compared with the capital furnished 
ty the shareholders 
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Table I. Financial Position of the Co-operative Wineries in Cape Coknv 
at the date of the Report of the Select Committee on Agriadtural Co-oper- 
ation . 


Winciy 


Muntagu Cn-opcrativc W:ncs: 

Nominal Capital, 

Issued Oipital 

Over Ilex Co -operative Winery: 

Nominal Capital 

Issued Capital 

Drosldy Co-operative Winery: 

Nominal Capital 

Issued Capital 

Wellington Co-operative Winery: 

Nominal Capital 

Issued Capital 

Boven Vallet Co-operative Winery: 

Nominal Ciipital 

Issued Capital 

Drakenstein Co-operative Wintry: 

Nominal Capital . . . . 

Issued Capital 

Paarl Co-operative Winery: 

Nominal Capital 

Issued Capital 

Stellenbosch Partncrcs' Co-operative Wine Company: 

Nominal Capital . 

Issued Capital, 

Winery Cold Storage 

De Heidelberg Ko-nperatieve Wajniuaktrij: 

Nominal Capital 

Issued Capital 



Paid Up 

Capital 

Govt. 

Loto 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 0,000 

4.095 

1.483 

8,369 

10,000 

3.150 

305 

6,300 

5,000 

2,500 

232 

8,000 

5,000 

2,500 

1,250 

j 

9,724 

10,000 

3.150 ! 

1 

! 630 1 

i 

8,000 

15,000 

3.328 

776 

10,200 

10,000 

4.075 i 

604 

7.579 

10.000 i 

5,550 

i ^ 

993 , 

10,864 

i6,ooo 
7.708 j 

385 ! 

1 

15,000 


I £6,658 


£34,036 
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This Report was submitted to a Select Committee of Parliament, and 
finally it was decided by Parliament to write off : 

{a) £38,844 6s. 8 d. from the loan capital ; and 

(6) £15.400 7 ^- 4 ^- being interest due by the Wineries on loans. 

The following Statement of organisations created under the co-operative 
scheme of 1905, indicates the present position in regard to loans granted to 
such organistions from time to time. 


Table II. — Present Position of Cover }iment Loans 
Granted to Co-operative Organisatioyis in Cape Colony. 



wt 

■■■■■■■■■■■ - 



- 



Amount 

Voluntar- 

WrittenoS 

Interest 



of Govt, Repaid 

ily Writ- 

as Irre- ‘ 

Irrecov* 


0 

I/3an 

ten off by 


erable 




Govt. 

lag tea off 










£ £ 

£ 

£ £ £ 

1 

£ 

Dairies 4 Creameries . 

9 ■ 

36,621. 7.1 2,S2I.I3. 6 

_ 

1 ! 

; 19,040.14.2! 14,059. 0,3; — 

717.97 

Wineries 

9 

85,387.10.6 543- 310! 

58,844.6.8 

— 1 46,000. 0.0; 15,440. 7.4 

— 

Penemg Syndicates . . , 

3 

8,975. o.oj 4,572. 6. 6! 

i 

1 — i 4,402.13.6! — 

1 ” 

Bor ngS Windmill Syn- 


I ' 


; ! i 


dicales 

6 

2,780. 2.2 2,722. 9. 7 


— 1 57.j2.7j — 

1 - 

Distillery 

I 

1,000. 0.0 121.13.10 

1 — 

I — i 878. 6.2| — 

1 — 

Thrcshittjj Syndicate . 

1 

5?5> o-oj 375. 0. 0 

1 — 

” — • ~ 

i 

Live Stock Itnprove- 


1 


' : 


meat Syndicate. . . 

1 

228. 0.0: 328. 0. 0 

i 

1 “ 1 " ! " 



In the light of these figures it is difficult to arrive at any other conclusion 
than that the scheme has signally failed in the mission which, under such 
apparently favourable conditions, it set out to accomplish. Excluding the 
Syndicates, to which but little value can be attached so far as concerns 
the promotion of the economic interests of agriculture generally, the 
number of co-operative organisations established was 18. The Wineries 
it has been seen, have been enabled to continue operations only with the 
help of very libc^ral contributions from public funds, while of the Creame- 
ries, two alone survive in their original form. 


§ 3. Co-operation in the transvaal. 

The history of Agricultural Co-operation in the Transvaal dates from 
ffie year 1908. It owes its origin to the existence of a condition of affairs 
ri respect of the farming community by no means peculiar to South Africa, 
•lamely, the difficulty experienced by the individual farmer in obtaining 
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a fair return for his labour. In the disposal of his goods the Transvaal farni^j 
was subject to great disabilities. Apart from the fact that he had inheritea 
in marked degree those particular traits which make of the fam^er ever)-, 
where a poor business man, he was the victim of a pernicious system of 
exchange. The situation of the farm and indifferent means of transjjoit 
often combined to cut him off from the principal markets, and in conse- 
quence he had accustomed himself to the practice of delivering his produce 
to the nearest country storekeeper, receiving in exchange groceries, house- 
hold goods, farming implements, or such other articles as could be obtained 
from the limited stock of goods retailed by the storekeeper. It may cmul. 
dently be assumed that in this transation the purchasing power of the 
produce was calculated at a rate which left a safe margin of profit to ihe 
storekeeper, and that the latter did not overlook the necessity of reaping 
a further advantage from the disposal of his wares to his customer, obtain- 
ing in this way a double profit on the one item of business. 

It was evident, therefore, that any scheme for promoting the agricul- 
tural development of the Transvaal should include as a prominent feature 
the establishment of less tortuous channels of communication between tlie 
producer and consumer of agricultural and dairy produce, and should 
provide a means whereby the small farmer could compete in the markets 
on equal terms w ith those of his neighbours who, by reason of their ability 
to cultivate on a more extensive scale, were able to dispose of their produce 
in large parcels of uniform quality at the enhanced price which in such 
circumstances is always obtainable. 

(a) Legislation. 

The matter received the consideration of the Government, and in due 
course it was decided that encouragement should be given to fanners to 
organise on co-operative lines in the various districts for the collective dis- 
posal of their produce under a central administration, and that legislation 
should be passed regulating the eonditioiis under which they should be 
permitted to operate. 

The course of events in the Cape Province had furnished a clear indi- 
cation that whatever might be the benefits derivable from the adoption 
of co-operative principles, the application to the Transvaal of the parti- 
cular methods employed in the Cape was not likely to prove a success. 
The fact that co-operative organisations conducted largely with public 
funds had failed in their mission pointed to the necessity of introducing a 
well-developed spirit of independence and self-help in those for whose ad- 
vantage such organisations were designed, and with that object ni view 
the Government decided to impose the burden of unlimited liabil'ty upon 
those who wished to participate, and to withhold any considerable degree 
of Government support, other than support of an educative nature. ^ 

In 1908, therefore, the Co-operative Agricultural Societies Act (Ko. *; 
of 1908, TVansvaal) was passed, and in view of the fact that the general pro 
visions of that Act are likely to be applied, in the near future, to 
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whole of the Union of South Africa, it may be well briefly to describe them, 
including in the description certain amendments contained in a sub- 
sequent amending Act : 

(1) A Registrar of Societies is required to be appointed whose duties 
include inter alia the keeping of a Register of Societies ; registration of 
the regulations and amendments of the regulations ; and the publication in 
the Government Gazette of the names and adresses of members, and 
changes in the membership, 

(2) The Minister of Agriculture is entitled to veto the registration 
of any Society or of any amendment of the Regulations. 

(3) Membership of a Society is confined to hona fide farmers. 

(4) The operations of a Society must be confined to the disposal of 
the produce and live stock of its members, the purchase of farming 
requisites for members and objects of a similar nature calculated to further 
the interests of agriculture. 

(5) Only members may deliver produce or be supplied with goods. 

(6) The rights and obligations of members are to be indicated by 
Regulations registered in the ofEce of the Registrar. The Act contains a 
set of Model Regulations. 

(7) Members are jointly and severally liable for the debts of the 
Society, provided that liability ceases in respect of obligations incurred by 
the Society after death, resignation or expulsion of a member, and in all 
respects as soon as the financial statements disclose a credit balance in 
favour of the Society. 

(8) Societies are not required to have any fixed capital. 

(g) Operations are to be managed and controlled by a Board of 
Directors consisting of not less than five nor more than seven members, who 
are required to meet at intervals not exceeding one month. 

(10) fvoans exceeding £100 may not be raised, and alterations of 
the Regulations may not be effected without the approval of not less than 
two-thirds of the total number of members of the Society voting in person 
at one or more meetings specially convened for the purpose, 

(11) Alterations of the Regulations afiecting the Reser\"e Bund re- 
quire the approval of not less than five-sixths of the total number of members. 

(12) Minutes of all General Meetings and of Meetings of Directors 
must be kept. 

(13) The accounts must be audited every year by a public accountant. 

{14) A General Meeting must be held within two months after the 

c'lose of the financial year for the purpose of passing the Balance Sheet, 
appointing Directors, etc. 

(15) The Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account must be pub- 
lished in a newspaper circulating in the district in which the Society 
carries on operations. 

(16) The Minister of Agriculture may at any time cause the books 
and accounts to be inspected and audited at the expense of the Government. 

(17) Dissolution may be effected by resolution of not less than two- 
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thirds of the total number of members, or by application to the Supreme 
Court of Judicature. 

{i8) Societies are exempt from payment of trading licences in lesp^ct 
of the sale of the agricultural produce of the Colony. 

{19) Penalties are provided for contraventions of the Act. 

As a general rule the Regulations passed by the various Societies coq. 
tain inter alia the following special restrictions ; 

(1) Members shall be bound to deliver all their produce for sale by the 
Society, with the exception of produce required for their own consumptiot:; 
and to purchase all their farming requisites through the same medrurii. 

(2) Members are required to furnish the Directors with particular? 
of their harvest immediately after reaping, and to deliver to the Society 
whenever required by the Directors. 

(3) An advance representing a certain percentage of the probable 
value may be made to members on delivery. 

(4) The credit balance, less a commission (usually 5 per cent.) may be 
paid to members when their produce is sold; or, as is more frequently done, 
the produce may be pooled, and members paid out at the end of the finan- 
cial year on the basis of the average price realised during the year for the 
respective grades and qualities, subject to a commission to meet the 
expenses of the Society. 

(5) The newer Societies are inserting clauses to the effect that il 
the advance exceeds the price realised, the difference must be refunded 
by the members who received the advances and that other losses shall be 
made good in equal shares by all members. 

(6) All transactions shall be for ca.sh or against proper security. 

(7) The position of Director is an honorary one. 

(8) Heavy fines are imposed upon members for failure to deliver, 
In this connection it may be mentioned, however, that its efficacy being 
dependent upon the acquisition of conclusive evidence of disloyalty this 
rule does not entirely overcome the difficulty. 

There had been established by Act of 1907, a Tand and Agricultural 
Bank, the functions of which were to make advances to farmers on mortgage 
of land, which advances were to be used for the purpose of improving the 
land, purchasing stock, or of effecting such other objects as were deemed 
expedient with a view to the promotion of the agricultural indust^>^ The 
provisions of this Act were not convenient so far as concerned the granting 
of loans to Co-operative Societies, and with a view to furnishing them with 
a means of acquiring adequate working capital, of erecting storehouses, 
and of making the necessary advances on produce delivered by members, 
an amendment was passed in 1909, authorising the Bank to grant loans 
to registered Co-operative Societies either on first mortgage of immovable 
property, or on the security of the joint and several liability of members, 
the loans to be repaid within 10 or 5 years respectively and to bear interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum. It wjis provided further that if the 
money were not used for the objects for which it was granted, or it were 
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^ot carefully and economically expended, the Bank should be entitled to 
lip the loan forthwith, and to recover the amount involved, appor- 
the liability in equal shares amongst the members, and without 
/^course to any court of law seizing and selling so much of the property 
effects of defaulting members as might be required to meet their 

indebtedness. 

A further clause authorised the Bank to guarantee the performance 
5 v Co-operative Societies ot any contracts entered into by such organis- 
ations subject to the receipt of a indemnity to the extent of each Society’s 
liability under the contract. 


(b) Establi:^hnient of Societies. 

In the meantime, the work of organising the farmers, and acquainting 
them with the exact nature of the undertaking upon which they were invited 
♦ ; embark, was being actively carried on through the medium of an officer 
v'leciallv appointed by the Government for the purpose, and met with a 
leadv response, not only on the part of the small men, but also from the 
umre influential farmers to whom the unlimited form of liability bore 
particular significance. 

It was decided that as a general rule the initial efforts should be directed 
:n;iinlv to the establishment of a simple form of combina tion for the marketing 
uf such articles of agricultural produce as could readly be dis]x)scd of 
without considerable preparation for the market, and to the collective 
purchase of implements and other fanning and dairy requisites, — -spheres 
operation which w'ould be likely to involve comparatively little orgaiii- 
'ation or special competence as compared with the more ambitious projects 
lavolved in the preparation and marketing of the rnaiiufactuicd or treated 
product. 

The first Society was registered at Pretoria in November, 1908, and 
within a very short time similar organisations, numbering 29 in all, had 
been established in nearly every district of the Transvaal, with a total 
membership, excluding inactive Societies, of 4,585, 

Of these, one Society carried on the business of a creamery, one 
dhtribiited milk, another conducted threshing operations, one carried 
on a butchery business, four failed to get beyond the stage of registration, 
and the remaining 21 devoted themselves to the sale of produce (particul- 
arly grain, wlrich constituted the principal crop of the majorit}' of the 
members), and to the collective supply of farming requisites. 

From a co-operative point of view, chief interest centred round the Pro- 
iace Societies, for the creamery, after a brief and troublous period of exis- 
ftnee, was transferred to private ownership without loss to members ; 
ffie milk distributing agency, the acquisition of w'hich had involved the 
^yiiditure of a considerable sum by w^ay of “ good-will ”, experienced 
difficulties of 0 nature very similar to those which had occasioned the down- 
fall of the Cape organisations, and failed, the losses being enormously 
: ^'Ugmented by the costs of liquidation ; the butchery business also experien- 


3 
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ced ftnancial difficulties and eventually dissolved, the losses in thi? 
being small ; and only the threshing society achieved any measure of 

(c) Central Distributing Agency. 

The ITodnce Societies found that in order to enter into effective comi^et- 
ition \vith other suppliers, and to participate in the contracts which 
time were submitted to tender by the various mining companies and otb: 
consunieri , it would be ncccssarv to establish a central distributing a«eiiev 
in Johannesburg, the funcboiis of wliich wmild include the acceptance or. 
their joint behalf of contracts with the IMincs for the supply of the ver,- 
large quantities of maize which formed the principal article of diet of t'. 
native labourers they employed. In view of the considerable initial onth; 
involved, the Go^’ernment undertook to establis.h such an Agency, andr-, 
conduct it free of charge for a period of one year, the Societies to pay 
commission of rG, per cent, on all business transacted by the Agency-.;: 
their bcdialf, snlqect to the condition that on the expiration of the stqnda*--; 
period of one year the Societies should take over the Agency as a go;:;: 
concern, and relieve the Governmenl of further responsibility, 'fhs 
arrangement was in due course carried into effect. 

The opening ti]) of this new channel soon produced an effect upo:: '.h- 
local maize market. The enormous supplies with which the Agency v,v 
in a position to deal afforded this great advantage over competitors, tin: 
without involving any" great risk to Societies it could quote reasonri;-:;' 
prices for indefinite quantities, a form of contract much favoured bylhe 
]\rining Companies for the reason that their su])pl}" of labour is subject tr- 
fluctuations, and that consequently a contract for the supply of their aetr.,:, 
consuni])tion of ma’ze is' more con\"eiiient and economical than a btiab: 
obligation to purchase a stipulated quantity", whereas to the general iw- 
chnnt such a contract by reason of its vagueness frequently^ involve' 
transaction of a veiy s]>eculative nature. It is not surprising, then, liu: 
in June iqoq, soon after its establishment, the Agency was .succcssi'nj r. 
obtaining several ]:irge contracts on s\ich terms at a leniitnerative lisr>;n 

(d) The Working of the Societies. 

Ihat while the broad lines along which the movement was being direct- 
ed were in accordance with apprn\'ed methods for the attainment of trw 
co-operative organisation, the details were defective. 

The individual Societies, under the administration of Boards of baw- 
tors whose knowledge of commeTci;d business in many cases was not 
ficiciitly intimate to enable them to exercise effective supervision, 
often under the complete control of local men, hurriedly ap]X)inte(l u; - 
more or less accidental manner and possessing no particular qualincat.o- 
for the post of manager, who perpetrated every^ possible outrage e- 
accepted business principles. 
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the nature of the bu^iiness transacted was such that the cninulative 
the many mistakes they made was not immediately discernil^le, 
-J although two Government Insi>ector£ were appointed some tweh-e 
innths ititer active operations had been commenced, these men were at 
M in a position to make merely superficial enquiry, and it was not until 
began to conduct exhaust! investigations, that the true position 
iS disclosed. It was then found that although a few of the Societies had 
"lo good progress, the greater number were either hopelessly involved 
Toil the verge of bankruptcy ; that the books and accounts were in such 
omclhion as to render it almost impossible to ascertain the exact state 

i. ifk.iis : that the funds of the Societies had been dissipated in the form of 
>,ii<criniiiiate credit to members and others ; that advances had been made 

j, prixluee which had ne^’er been delivered ; and in short that chaos 
-mr.ol supreme. A number of the Societies never recover ed from the 
'xxts this early disaster. Burdened with debts, and with the confidence 
* the- members rudely shaken, they lacked su]iport, and eventually dis- 
i\al. Others affected a through reorganisation, dispensed with the 
-jTvicts of incnm|retent serraints, retrieved their losses, and to-day are 
>.;;n>hing organisations. 

Complimicc with the conditions under which the Government had 
iuOlished the Central Agcnc} , required that the ^Societies should take it 
\vr :is frcmi the 31st May, 1910, an arrangmnent which in due course w'as 
into effect, the Agency being reconstructed as a private company 
•:iii limited ]iabilil\ and a share capital of £3,000 divided into 30 shares of 
:>!:i available to registered co-operati\‘e soeieties. 

It should be mentioned that the actual cost to the Go^'er^nlent, of 
;;:irii]>g the Agency was £668 16.'). id., plus the depreciated value of a 
irtaiu threshing machine purchased by the Agency for £669, in rcsix'ct 
: 'diich a dispute had occurred. Tliis machine was taken at cost price 
used for Government purposes. 

I'rom a financial point of t'iew’ the result of the operations of the ncuv 
Aiiprny during the first tw'o years of its existence, was not satisfactory, 
rtb.'iigli the commission earned on a i per cent, basis was quite suffi- 
loit t<} cowm reasonable working costs, heavy losses were incurred as tlie 
esuh of inditferent management, and of certain speculati\’e transactions 
^ nature quite foreign to the object for v\hiclr the Agencu’ had been 
^tiblished. 

It would appear, however, that the effect created by tins setback 
"'•piy euunteracted the signifiance of the losses. The Agency was fortli- 
Uvurganised, risky business w^as avoided, and within a ver\' slioil time 
trecMvered the whole of the los.ses it had previously incurred, 

It succeeds e\*ery year in nl>taining good contracts on behalf of its 
^'^(ties, and although in abnormal seasoiis tlie imice of mealies ha.s risen so 
22 shillings, per bag of 200 lbs,, it has ahvays fulfilled the obligations 
pTi^'Sed by the contracts into wdiich it had entered. 

I fhat in this way it has inspired confidence, may be gathered from the 
M that contracts entered into with the Clines are not now required to he 
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guaranteed by the Land Bank, a prvate arrangement, involving less 1 ^^, . 
venience to both, being entered into by the contracting parties. 

It has already been stated that at the 3ibt December, 1909, thej:-^ 
Ijer of Societies actually carrying on business was 25 with a total 
of 4,585, During the subsequent twelve months one additional avJ 
Society was registered with a membership of 109, and the total nuiri^! 
of members of all active Societies increased to 6,946. 

In the year 1911, three of these Societies were removed I’r,.. 
the Register, and two ceased operations ; one hitherto inoperative S-jcv" 
started operations, and one new Society was registered, the postioii at 
December, 1911, l:>eing as follows ; 

Xo. of Active Societies 

Total number of Members of such Societies .... 9,575 

During the subsequent fifteen months, three active Societies 
dissolved, the position at 31st IVIarch, 1913, being as follows : 


Total No. of Active Societies 20 

Total No, of Members of ?uch Societies 1^.343 

At the 3rst March, 1914, theie were : 

Societies in Active operation 20 

Total number of Members of such Societies . . . . 11,791 


A comparison of the figuiv-s qiioted above with those contained in*:; 
official re])orts of the Registrai of Co-operative Societies will disdo^e r. 
apparent discrepancy, ^vhich is accounted for by the fact that, with n viv^ 
to affording a correct indication of the progress made, only Socicn^ 
actually carrying on business during the respective periods have becT. h-:e 
considered. 

The foUo^viug approximate Statement of the total turnover of Sx:- 
ties during the past three years may be accepted as fairly accurate : 

Tabi,e III. •• Total Turnover of Co-operative Apiailtural Societies 
in the Transvaal. 

1911 1913 19U 

Produce : 


M’aliessoM (bags of 203 Ibe). 759,000 bags. 879,000 bags, 639,452*^^ 

Tobacco sold 1,2^6,076 lbs. 2,496,635 lbs. 3,464,5i< 

VmIuc of other produce sold. £108,000 £104,000 £S 7»434 

Farming requiaUes': 

Value of Machinery, etc., sold 

to members £142,000 £167,000 
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(e) Loans to Societies. 

It will l3€ apparent from the particnlai-s furnished above in respect 
f the amount of business transacted that considerable capital is required 
r nrder to provide for the payment of advances, to meet the expenditure 
nvohed in the acquisition of storehouses, and to defiay other working 
•harge?- 

Manv of the Societies obtain their l^anking facilities through the medium 
the Land Bank, while others prefer to deal with ordinary Banks. In 
‘ither case the loan usually takes the form of a floating overdraft, the amount 
jj fluctuates considerably from time to time. It may be mentioned, 
1 wevcr. that at the 31st December, 1013, the total amount oiilstanding in 
^s;koI of loans granted by tba Land Bank to registered Co-operative 
r aetios was about £290,000, while the facilities afforded by other Banks 
.'.■hiildy fill very little short of that total. 

There are two important features which distinguish Land Bank loans 
•/■■m loans obtained from other sources. The first is that \\hereas a 
vvcty is entitled to obtain linancial assistance frcin the Land ILink on the 
iuthority of two-tliirds of su('ii number of members as may be present at 
Tii-sicneral meeting specially called for the purpose, other loans require the 
ipproval of not less than two-thirds of the total number of inembers of the 
V ck'y, This distinction was effected by means of an amendment contained 
:: the Act constituting the Land and Agricultural Bank of South Africa, 
i;iil was designed to meet the difficulties experienced by Societies, on 
ictMoat of the wideness of the area over wffiicli members are scattered, in 
•’’'taiiiing the larger majority. 

The second point of difference is that whereas the term " joint and sev- 
•n I liability " is applied in its ordinary significaiice in the case of private 
^-r,ks. the Land Bank's remedy for v'ompelling satisfaction lies in distrib- 
.tiry the indebtedness among all the members in so far as they are able 
pay, 

The Land Bank employs one or two Inspectors to conduct inspections 
Toni time to time in order to ascertain whether the conditions under vvhich 
oans have been made are being observed. Such inspections are quite 
lidinct from those made under the direction of the Registrar and are 
tss exhaustive, being directed more particularly to securing the interests 
’i the Bank. 

There is this broad difference between advances made to Transvaal 
-Pieties and the loans granted to the Cape Societies, that although in the 

of the former, failures have occurred amongst the Societies, it has 
fi-vcT seriously been suggested that the Go\ernement should relieve the 
of their indebtedness, while the Cape organisations, as we have 

were materially aided in that respect. 
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(f) Failure Prospects. 

It may coiifidently be iintieipated that of the Societies containc-d j- 
attached list of existing organisations, two will shortly he dissolvoi 
that their w ithdrr.wal will involve a loss of about 6oo members. 

The financial [K)sition two other Societies is also unsatis^o^.■^.- 
and it is not iiiiprohable that they, too, will eventually find it necessr-n--, 
discontinue opf'rati<'-Tis. 

The remaining i6 sSocic'tics are financially sound, and their inembtr^r;. 
is steadily increasing. They have aimed pritmipally at obtainiiKr 
fariuer a permanent ms-rket e.nd a fair nrice for his produce, but huvese. 
ceeded at the same time in acciiinnlatiug reserve funds ranging friani 
etjuivalent of a ii-w' poiituls to as much as £i8 per member. Buria-.^ 
past two seas(nis they Inwe felt the effect of the general drought experivn. - 
thnaighout the coiiiitiy end in normal seasons niav be cxpoctel : 
strengthen the excellent position they have already attained. 

The particular business i(> which their energies have mainlv t...- 
devoted is capr.ble of enormous expansion, for South Africa affords exaptio.. 
oppfulunities for the profitable cultivation of mai/.c, the cliinatio i 
tious ix-iug such as to render po^-sible tlie raising of large crop.s of a arfiv 
equal to the iiiai/.e grown in any part of the world, without invoiviu 
artifeial aid in the priH'ess of drying. 

But the attninmenl of the liesl results is dependent upon the uar 
adiustmoiitof certain defects w'hich experience has disclosed in coniicv.; 
wdth the niovement, and which have ('ertaiidy retarded its progress 

There is a general tendency o>:i the p:irt of the members to trlyV' 
completely uiK)n the Directors for the due conduct of their joint :uT.;irf. 
and similarly ou the jiait of the Directors to delegate their funclious in -h: 
Manager, or such othi^r person as is charged with the performance oi !hi 
practical business of the vSciciety. 

Members arc often disloyal, and although various devices have bet-:; 
introduced wdth a view to coimleraCLing the difficulty, vSocieties coiirkt 
to siiher severeh a-- the result of the failure of inenibers to deliver ik: 
produce, wdien the opportunity is presented to them of obtaining elsevhcrt 
a higher price than is represented by the initial advance offered by tin:: 
owm organisation, 

And as a body they are not always loyal to the Central Distribiit.ri: 
Agency, instances frequently coming to light in w’hich Societies have 
posed of parcels through some other channel in order to secure a fbdt 
advantage, forgetful of the fact that it wms the influence exercise'! by 
the Agency that had compelled the offer of the special inducement towiru 
they succumbed. 

Advances are sometimes made to members at a higher rate thii’y ' 
justified by the condition of the market, with a view to combatting 
influence of the local storekeeper, and occasionally with the object of erk* 
iiig into competition with another Society and attracting its members. 
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The spirit of Ti\'alry betweeii the Societies is further stimulated hy the 
of any complete agreement for regulating the supply of maize to 
'-c market. So far as the Mines and similar contracts are concerned, the 
;scicties undertake to participate on equal terms, and to deliver whenever 
chaired, but the Central Agency has not effecti\-e control over the remain- 
•Ht stocks, and can effect sales only when instructed so to do by the respect- 
ve Boards of Directors. It is probable, however, that this difficulty will 
^.iiually disappear. Societies have not yet gained sufficient confidence in 
jio Central Agency to agree to the whole of their crop being placed unre- 
^nvdlv in the liands of that institution, but a scheme lias been suggested, 
lul \'iil probably he introduced, whereby the procedure adopted in the 

of the contracts shall be applied to the exportation of maize, in which 
.(victics shall be required to participate in strict proportion to the stocks 
htv control. Comparatively little maize wall then remain for independent 
sansal, and the successful application of the scheme will no doubt pave 
he wav for a complete amalgamation of crops. 

There is further the great danger which arises from the giving of in- 
i^criminate credit to meiiibers in coiniecthm with the sale of farming 
L-..|aidtes. Conducted on sound lines, this Imsiness supplies additional 
tvi-aiie which is of material assistance in making ends meet, but when, 
- frequently happens, care is uot taken to prevent an accumulation of 
ui.aaiidiiig accounts, it Ix^coines a source of weakness rather than of 
tn-ngtli. The regulations of all Societies pro\’ide that transactions of 
!;;s nature shall be conducted on a cash basis or against proper security, 
'■1 the prctportion of credit to cash transactions is very high, while the 
.airity obtained is often of doubtful value, consisting in the main of 
asuissuTy notes, with or without a separate endorser, which are often 
a'q>tcd without sufficient enquiry inUr the fmancial standing of the mem- 
V" or his surety, and allowed to remain unpaid long after they fall due. 
'iiert: are Societies whose Directors exercise the Juost careful supervision 
ver the outstanding accounts, but the disposition generally is to rely 
pon the discretion of the Manager, who is not aUvays a competent judge, 
tiuust be admitted that during the past tweh'e months the various Boards 
f Directors have paid increased attention to this matter, and in many 
istances have adoprted the practice of having a statement of outstanding 
ccounts and securities prepared and submitted at eacli monthly meeting 
f Direct OTS, in order that every transaction may separately be considered 
■ith a view to the prevention of bad debts. The value of such action can- 

be too strongly einphasised. 

And finally, the system of Inspection employed by the (jovernment 
■ aot complete. The history of agricultural co-operation in the Cape and 
i Other countries furnishes a clear indication that regular and detailed 
'‘vestigations of the books and affairs of the Societies, by persons thoroughly 
ped in the intricacies of the particular business transacted, is essential. 
'VO Inspectors, the number now engaged upon this work, are clearly 
Jiable to visit all the Societies at sufficiently frequent intervals to ensure 
‘^evtivc supervision, and with the rapid growth of the movement the posi- 
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tiou in this respect is becoming acute. In the event of further assistaii . 
not being forthcoiriing from the Government, Societies would be wt" 
advised to subscribe to a common fund for the appointment of their n?-. 
Inspectors. 

Tabi.h tv. — List of Active Co-operative Societies in the Trans-oaol 
with Particulars of Membership. 

Nuabe 
of Register 
Mccibcn 

Name of Society 


Beth a 1 T^andbouw Co-operatievc Vereeniging 

Centraal-Westelijke Co-operatieve Landbouw Vereeniging . . . 

Enuelo Co-operatieve \^ereenigiug 

Heidelberg Co-Oj^eratieve Landbouw Vereeniging 

Hoogeveld Eendracbt Boereu Ko-operatieve Vereeniging .... 

Koster Co-operatieve Eandbouw Vereeniging 

Krugersdorp en District Landbouwers Co-operatieve Vereeniging 21 
De Lichtenburg Co-operatieve Landbouw Maatschappij .... i 

Lydenburg Ko-operatieve Landbouw Vereeniging 21- 

De Magaliesberg Co-operatieve Tabaksplanters Vereeniging . . . 2,v 

Murico Bneren Ko-operatieve Vereeniging J2i 

Middelburg Landbouwers Co-operatieve Vereeniging j2i 

Olifantsrivier Co-operatieve Dorschwerk lo^ 

Potchefstroom Co-operatieve Landbouw Vereening . 

Pretoria Landbouw Ko-operatier’e Vereeniging So 

Rustenburg Boeren Kooperatieve Vereeniging Sii 

vStanderton Co-operatieve Boeren Vereeniging 40 

Watcrherg Landbouwers Ko-operatieve Vereeniging 321 

Wohnaeansstad Co-operatieve Landbouw Vereeniging 20C' 

Zoiitpansbcrg Ko-operatieve Landbouw Vereeniging 3" 


II 701 


§. 4 Co-operation in the oranoe free state. 

vSeveral undertakings having for their object the application of some of 
other of the main features of co-operation to particular branches of thf 
agricultural industry, have been attempted in the Orange Free State, but 
after a short period of existence have proved a failure, with the exceptior. 
of a number of creameries engaged in a modified form of co-operation, 
to which loans have been made from public funds on lines ^'ery siaiilst 
to those upon which financial assistance was given to the Cape organisation?, 
but in more ev^en proportion to the interest of the shareholders in tbe 
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•enture. The shares are mainly held by actual suppliers, and for that 
' ,<on the general policy of these creameries is to pay the highest possible 
to such suppliers in preference to the distribution of large dividends. 
^^5 the Articles of Association of the Tweespruit Dairies, Limited, the 
ti^ocst and one of the bCvSt conducted of the organisations in question, 
restricting the payment of dividends to an amount not exceeding 
10 per cent, per annum on the paid up share capital, empower the Directors 
’0 distribute any part of the profits in the form of a bonus to vsuppliers of 
cream, according to the value of butter fat supplied. Under careful 
administration this company usually pays the full lo per cent, on the 
subscribed capital of about £12,000, in additional to a substantial yearly 
■»ionus. Similarly good progress is being made by other creameries, not- 
withstanding that the effect of drought has been particularly severe, having 
reccssitated on frequent occasions complete suspension of operations in 
individual cases for several consecutive months. 

The satisfactory results attending the operations of the Transvaal 
Produce Societies, created a desire for similar facilities a.moiig the produce 
fnnners of the Orange Free State, and an Act (No. i of 1910) identical 
in all essential respects with the Transvaal Act, was duly passed. When 
the Colony was absorbed in the Union of South Africa, control of this 
TiKAeinent was delegated to the Registrar of Societies in the Transvaal, 
liut although several Societies have been registered under the Act, one only 
h;i? started operations. The explanation of this appareitt apathy probably 
lies ill the fact that facilities similar to those afforded to Transvaal vSocieties 
for receiving expert advice and assistance in the formation and carrying 
on of such undertakings have not been placed at the disposal of Free State 
fmiicrs by the Government. Tt is probable that until such time as a 
Gtjveriiment Department of sufficient capacity and numerical strength 
f Actively to supervise operations in the two Provinces is established, the 
movement will make very little progress in the Free State. 


§ 5. Proposed union eegtseatton. 

It has been announced by Ministers that an early opportunity will 
be taken of presenting consolidating legislation applying the general 
hnn? of the Transvaal and Orange Free vState Acts to the whole Union, 
2nd with that object in view a suitable draft has been prepared. The new 
' Act may be expected to vary existing legislation in the following respects : 

(i) With a view to facilitating the raising of loans, Societies will be 
allowed to hold more than one series of meetings within a stipulated period 
‘t at the end of the original series, it be found that the necessary number of 
'■'"'tes, namely two-thirds of the total number of members, has not been 
^tured. In the special case of loans raised from the Land Bank no altera- 
will be made in the pre.sent law, which requires that the approval 
I -ball be obtained of two thirds of such members as are present at one 
|''K‘cial meeting. 
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(2) Amendments of regulations will require the approval of twn-th;:-:, 
of those members who are present at one special meeting held for that purty C 
instead of two-thirds of the total number of members, the object 
alteration being to obviate the difficulty experienced by many 
in securing the presence of the larger majority, and further to 
consequent expense. 

(^) A clause will be inserted providing for part payment by Socif.v. 
of the cost of OoN'ernment Inspection in special cases wffiere circuinstan,,;. 
necessitate, and the Societies desire, more than ordinarily detailed ir-vto. 

igations. 

(4) The cost of pnhlishiiig balance sheets will be avoided, hyefre,: 
ing reuistratioii thereof in the office of the Registrar, where they v;;!!’, 
open to public inspection. 

(5) Members will be allowed to resign only’ at the end of a fniiiiK-;. 

year. 


§ 6. Links of puobaiu.i-: expansion. 

In dealing wdth matters affecting the Trans\-ual, reference was 
to the pa.rt played hy the Produce vSocieties in developing the South Afric:.:: 
maize trade; but other Inaiichcs of the Agricultural Industry a (lord s;:;,.- 
larly wide scope for co-operative action, and the fact that in the one uvc.:: 
of January, T014, articles of food and drink to the value of £3i_r'',. 
were imported which were capable of being produced in the X.vtv. 0 
South Africa, serves to. emphasise the point. 

Now a consideralde quantity of wool is grown in South Alnca, I'Ut;: 
does not secure high prices for tlie reason that the wool-grower r-i 
country does not fully appreciate the value of keeping his wool fr(± :: 
excessive grease, dust, vegetable matter, and other impurities, nor doev.-. 
pay sufficient attention to its classification and baling. Indeed, tluic:- 
lit tle inducement hu him to do so for the reason that under prescin O'N- 
ditions much of the wool is disposed of to local buyers who (l(i not pa 
correspondingly higli prices for the properly treated and sorted co::- ::.- 
inent, while the oversea markets are not available to the small gowr 
The remedy undoiibtedly lies in effecting a combination of forces for tr 
collective sale of \vool by South African glowers, and for the appcjiiNnc' 
of their owni selling agents and brokers, with a view to reducing the 
of handling, securing a wider market, and olitaining prices vary':\g 
corresponding degree to the quality of the article sold. 

This matter is at present receiving the attention of the Trai-''--- 
Societies, 

The sale of tobacco, too, offers opportunities for the profitable app- - 
cation of co-operative methods, and a start has already been made la t-- 
Rnstenburg District of the Transvaal where the Magaliesberg Co-opt"-^ 
tieve Tabak-planters Vereeiiiging, as the result of three years’ working. 3*" 
secured for growers a very considerable increase in the average price reai*^- • 
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n!i particular grades, and for itself a reserve fund of over £9,000, having 
with two and a half million pounds of tobacco during the year 1912 
jui three and a half million pounds during 1913. 

There is evidence that the supply of South African grown tobacco 
ijis overtaken the local demand, and the necessity of obtaining an oversea 
■iiirkct has therefore become imperative. Acthm is being taken by the 
J;overuineut in this connection, and the Magaliesbeig Society has decided 
to seii<l a representative to Europe to make independent search for an 
,,lditional outlet for the Society's large supplies. But local prices for 
>iulh African tobacco, are in excess of the prices realised on the European 
;’urkt-'is for tobacco of similar quality imported from other sources, and 
;;'.,,smuch as the local product possesses a particular flavour which is not 
•.;;:nc;l:atcly appreciated l)y the average consumer, but which is distinctly 
„r, accuired taste, further increases in the output, must necessarily be 
a.’lnwed by a reduction of the selling price. 

Present indications do not warrant any assumption that the machinery 
■llorded by the new Act will extensively be utilised, in the near future 
.a ,aiy rate, for the establishment of creameries, of which there are now 
::i existence in the various Provinces of the X.niioiis about thirty-five, being 
,ni)>tly companies with the responsibility of shareholders restricted to 
;1 k* aiiioiiiit of their shares, a form of liability which would appear to be 
•irclVrrcd l)y dairy farmers to the principle of unlimited liability. 

But the respective merits of the two forms of liability are open to 
■iispiite. Success is not dependent upon the adoption of any one of the 
:'.;..iiy systems of co-operatioti in vogue ; and the effective organisation 
< t particular branches of the agricultural industry may necessitate devia- 
tiuus from the methods here described. The essential feature is concerted 
.al:on on businesslike lines by farmers imbued with the true co-operative 
q>irit. 



X0TICP:S of vSOME recent PUBEICATIONS 
RELATING TO CO-OPERATTON AND ASSOCIATION. 


VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 


Agricoltukal Co-operation and Rural Credit in Europe. Parti, Iiifonna : 
Evakncc; Part 2, Bibliography ; Part j, American Evitknee, Doctmenl '.< u . :: 

Report of the American Commission. Part i, Oteerva lions; Parts, Minority K-.;,r:- 
Observations and Rtcommendations. S£t^ate Duvfncvt No. 261. 

Report of the United States Commission. Parts i and 2, Uand -Mortgage or 'f.;:;; 
Credit ; P.YRT 3, Personal or Short-Terra Credit. Senate Document Np. 380. Gown.]!:-;.'. 
Printing Office. Waslrngloi:, ifji.t- 

These publications, all of which are Senate Documents, constitt:‘.f: 
the evidence and reports of the two Commissions from the United Stat-a 
and Canada which visited Enropp in 1913 for the purpose of strut yini, thi 
questions of rural credit and agricultural co-operation. 

It may be recalled that one of the Commissions — the United Stale 
Commission — was nominated by the President of the United States a::; 
consisted of seven members under the Chairmanship of Senator Diffit’iv: 
U. Fletcher, while the second Commission — the American Coniraissio:;- 
was organised b^ the Southern Commercial Commission and was compoH' . 
of nearly seventy delegates from the various States and from Canada. 

The Commissions began their investigations in Italy, their arrival 1;; 
Europe ha\-ing in fact been timed to coincide with the General AsscraHK 
of the International Institute of Agriculture which was meeting in Romeir. 
May, 1913. On their return to the United States they collaborated i:: 
compiling Senate Document No. 214 which consists of collected Kv:- 
dence and a Bibliography. 

Part I \Ahich contains the Information and Evidence colkctec 
in Europe is a volume of more than nine hundred pages, , and is in elieci 
a series of monographs dealing with agricultural co-operative institutior.: 
of every hind in fourteen different countries. It includes addresses deliver- 
ed at the hearings held by the Commissions in the towns visited, 
from Sub- Committees charged with the investigations of dilfetent 
utions, and specially prepared Government reports. Agricultural Co-ow'' 
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atiou in ^ monograph prepared by the InternDtional 

Institute of Agriculture. 

Part 2 of Senate Document No. 2 14 is a valuable Bibliography compiled 
lirring the investigations in Europe, and Part 3 consists of Reports upon 

aiiricultural needs of the various States of the Union compiled by 
<peciiil committees appointed at the request of the Ameiican Commission. 

Part 3 contains also the text of the Acts relating to co-operative so- 
cieties which have already been passed in Texas, Wisconsin, Ne A Vork and 

M:5ssachusetts. ^ 

The Comiriissions dre'v up sepa rate Reports. The Report of the United 
State: Commission in so far as it relates to land mortgage credit ha ? alread> 
Seen examine-^ in an article in the May nuinhcr of this BaUeiin. In sub- 
sequent articles in our issues for November and December we shall deal 
^'itb the final part of this Report, which relates to short terra or personal 
.'re jit, and with the full Report of the American Commisrion. 


GERMANY. 


UT'TTIO (Dr. M.\rtin} : Diu Org.\nisation des genossensciiaftlichen Gei.dausgleichs, 
EiN BEITR.AG zuR Zentralkassenfrage [Or lanisatioti of the Clearing House , for the 
Co olicraiive Credit Sociclw. Study of the Problem of Central Banks). Jena, Fischer, 1914. 


The general development of co-operative »redit and some disadvant- 
■gosoflhe system that have recently manifested themselves have given 
prominence to the subject of clearinghouses for co-operative credit societies 
and led to many publications on the subject. Dr Wiittig's work is one of 
the most recent contributions to the study of the problem. In the first, 
the theoretical, part of his book, he shows that for the various classes of 
'.o-operative .societies, with different fields of action, the question of the 
uahnee between supply of and demand for money is very different. In 
the Raiffeisen societies, for example, the limited field makes it very difficult 
to obtain such a balance without recourse to outside aid. 

The problem of the establishment of tliis balance presents itself under 
very different aspects according as there is a lack of capital to invest or a 
difficulty in finding inv^estraents for capital. 

If it be admitted that the problem may be solved by the intervention 
■'J an intermediary between the various banks wishing to balance supply 
dud demand, such an intermediary may be a purely passive instrument for 
keeping purposes merely, or a separate organisation with its own 
^^apital, serving a? a guarantee for the Institutes concerned, assuring the 
Permanence of its w ork, helping to solve the problem of the realisation of 
Immobilised capital and making up for the insufficient resources of the 
«>tolc group interested. 
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A large part of Dr. Wuttig's work is devoted to the study 
the financial basis and the legal forms of the intermediate organizati,- 
which must be such tlmt it may meet the conflicting and muti;,;' 
compensating requirements. The author then examine? the practical 
utions offered by the Raiffeisen system and inspired by the " Ofjenbaekt 
Pro^ramm'\ and is careful to note the relations existing between',;,, 
systems. 

The latter part of the volume is devoted to an examination of the pre- 
ciples Set forth, with the help of comparative statistics derived from e.\pc:. 
ience. The author considers the system of direct centralisation and th 
local system with indirect centralisation. He concludes by stating th^; 
the advantage of a perfectible system of clearance for the co-operriiivi- 
soeielies is demonstrated by practice and by theory. 


BELGIUM. 


Rapport relatip A l'exkcution de i..\ loi du 3 1 mars i goS , sur lesunions proekssionneuk; 

rCND.\NT LKS ANNEES igoS-igiO, PRfeSENTK AUX CH. AM BRES LEGISLATIVES PA K .M, Lr.>a\;- 
STRE DE lTnduSTRIE et DU TRAVAIL {Report in reUitwn (0 the Excciit:o 7 i uf Ihe Lr ^ ■ 
March 31s/., iS<)S on Professional Vnions for the Years igoS-igio, Presented to the L : 
ive Chambers by the Minister ci Industry and Labour). Kmgvlom of Belgium. Dinurli" m 
of Industry ;iik1 Labour. Soc al Insurance and Thrift Office. Brussels, D. wii. u.u 
cm -{-381 pages. 

Tills is a voltnniiious Report on the restdtsof the Law of ^larch 3ISI .. E'y 
on Belgian Professional Unions, presented to Parliament by the 
of Industry and Labour. It gives, from the year 1898, the nuinlxr 
legally constituted unions with their members, dividing them into sever: 
classes, masters’ unions, worknicn’s unions, unions of masters and tverb 
men, farmers’ unions, clerk’s unions, unions of members of the liberal ]>: ' 
fessions, and tradesmen’s unions. The largest number recognised dtirirL 
the period under consideration are the farmers’ and the workmen’s, unioic 
In 1910, tlie agriculltiral unions represented 64 of the total ntuaV: 
recognised in the year and their elective members formed 68 *^3 of tlie t'/..-. 
number of members of all the unions. 

The report examines in detail the revenue and expen diture of the unir-:n 
the importance of their purchase and sale business authorized In' IrU' 
their action for the protection of the members’ professional interests ar.y 
finall}', their federal organisation. Special information is given in 
to the assistance and encouragement received from the State, to the 
vention of which tlie progress of the ])rofe5sional unions may be latgtd 
attributed. We ha^’e utilised the figures given in this report in our ariiGt 
on Professional Unions in Belgium published in the last number of orr 
Bulletin. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


-H REPORT OF THE NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION. Published by the “MarkEaiie 

j-x’.'rtss”- London, 1914. 

Tlic XatioiiAl Farmers' Union founded in 1908 has at the present time 
-eniljeTsliip of 25,000 and is represented by Branch Unions in almost 
^vviv County in England and Wales. The Annual Report for the year 
<irtr T)eceml)cr 31st, 1913, gives a full account of the work ot the Union 
• ])t^ta!f of English farmers during the year, contains a statement of 
- and objects, and shows the Union’s Ihiancial position at the end of 
The Report shows that the Executive Committee at its meetings 
p 't uitli a large number of questions, all of immediate interest to farmers, 
£•’:] including Compensation for Disturbance, Uocal Taxation, Highway 
Parcel Post Rates, the Earnings of Agricultural Uabourers, and 
Insurance. 

Tlic tuiion thus defines its own constitution au'^ objects : " The National 
r,;ai(-rs' Union is a combination of farmers in actual practice for their 
(VO] nUcTC-sts. Its principal object is so to influence legislation and the 
aciiUtTation of the laws, both national and local, as to protect the farmer 
r.,::;; : ■ ^.xiiloitation and to promote tlie prosperity of his industry”. 

Van Union offers certain direct benefits to its members. It furnishes 
i!i with expert legal advice in disputes, and takes charge itseU of any 
t .H- in which the interests of the farmers as a class arc involved. In com- 
1: -..bon with Tdoyds it has worked out a scheme of insurance under which 
r mav insure against fire and lightning, accident and sickness and 

( lUiin oUicr risks at specially low rates. 

These and other benefits of membership are fully explained in the An- 
r: i Report, which contains, it should be mentioned, a "Parliamentary 
I'jonaiune ", in the form of a statement of the aUiUide of the Union 
.'•■•vurris all the questions relating to agriculture at present before Parliament 
likely in the near future to be under discussion. 


OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES. Modtl Rules for n Rural Co-operative Credit So- 
' ■ ‘.y. with Shares and Liniitccl Liability. Loudon, His Stationery Office 

M'ii (, 


It has been the experience in England that the attempt to found 
U'ral Co-operative Credit Societies on a basis of unlimited liability is not 
‘••vdy to meet with success, and this explains the appearance at the present 
it oHh^ Model Rides joraRural Co-operative Credit Society with Shares 
Limited Luibiltfy. The societies which it is hoped to form under these 
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rules would be registered under the Industrial and Provident Soticti,^ 
Acts, 1893 to 1913, The Rales are divided into two Parts. The n:o-l 
important rules from the point of view of the ordinary member are o 
tained in Part I, which deals vitli Shares, Borrowing by the Socictv 
Loans to Members, etc. Part II contains the rules relating to the 
of officers and to the administration of the Society general!) . 


ITALV. 


EI.EN'CO DELLE SOCIETA cooperative E MUTUE AGRARIE ESISTENTI IN ITALIA AL 3I DICLllLIr 
1513. CONFEDESAZIONE GENERALE DELLE COOPERATIVE E MUTUE AGRARIE lTAl:.'r 
[Lhi of A :ricultural Co-operalive ajid M iitual Socidies in Italy on Deumber 315?., u, 13. a.,, 
cral Confederation of Italian A-^riculiurul Co-operative and Mutual Societies]. 0 
Ballini, Porto S. Stefuno, igi/j, XV 200 pp. 


This list of Italian Agricultural Co-operative and Mutual Societies 
made very opportunely by the General Confederation of Italian Aghiic 
tural Co-operative and 3lutuai Societies, gives the number and ch- i 
those existing in each province on December 31st., 1913. The co-cyc 
ative societies, 5,289 in all, are grouped in eight classes : agricultural 
tiums and co operative purchase societies, rural co-operali ve banks, wine n; ;x- 
ing and viticLiltural co-operative societies, co-operative dairies, stallion con- 
tiums, collective farms, co-operative superphosphate factories, and lUKtv 
laneous co-operative societies. The agricultural mutual societies, i,vo. 
in number, are divided into four classes : (a) mutual fire insurance; (i)] 
ual livestock insurance: (c) mutual accident insurance; (ii) miscelliir.e'C- 
mutual societies. The title and head quarters of each society are give: 
This useful publication also contains a list of the nsi dvici and the co’k-c:- 
ive farms ; it is the first of the kind published in Italy and consequest;- 
is of quite special interest. 


SWEDEN. 


Kooper.ativVerks.amh EX I Sverige, Aren 1908-1910 {Co-operative Action in Swedenfrcrmti^ 
io igro). Official Publication of the Royal Department for Social Affairs. Stoctho.^ 
NcrJstedt and Son, 1914, large 8vo., pp. 610. 


Swedish legislation leaves ‘'societies for economic action” (as co-opt.' 
ative societies are officially styled) full liberty to register themsch’es 
ficially or not. Consequently, the official statistics based only on the Goy 
ernment registers give a very incomplete idea of the development of the 
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nerative movement in Sweden. Out of more than a thousand co-oper- 
athe horned cattle improvement societies existing in Sweden at the begin- 
p-., j q{ this year, for example, only one had thought necessary to register. 

This is doubtless one of the reasons why the official statistics of the 
Swedish co-operative societies have hitherto not been published. A proposal 
their publication was discussed in 1902, but for reasons it would be too 
long to state here, it was deferred from year to year. It was only 
oftor the institution of the Social Affairs Department that it was at last 
^ffoudy studied and the volume before ns is the first result of this study. 

bet us at once say that the contents do not altogether correspond 
^-tli the title of the book. The Social Affairs Department has classified 
tv Swedish co-operative societies in two large groups, workemen’s co-oper- 
ative societies and agricultural co-operative societies, each stibdivided into 
bii chl^scs. according to the ends they pursue fr). Now, although the 
k'-raimt just published does not bear a number, it is evident that it is oril> 
first oi'dsenes, which, let us hope, will not be Ion., before itis completed. 
:i hot, of the twenty different classes of co-operative societies of which 
.e have just spoken, the present voluinc only studies three, that is the first 
hroe of the group of workmen's co-operative societies, the distributive 


( 1 ) We here give this subdivision in detail. 


1. — Workmen's Co- operative Societies. 

Co-oponitivc Distributive Societies. 

B, Co op.’mtive Restaurants and Coffee houses. 

C Wjrkoijii’s Co-operative Societies for Production. 

D. Co-operative Stevedores’ Societies. 

0. Cooperative Printers’ Societies, 
ti. Co-operative Credit Societies. 

I Miscellaneous Co-operative Societies. 

.1. Central Co-operative Societies. 


II — Agricultural Co-operative Societies. 
K. Central Co-operative Societies. 

h Co-operative Societies for Purchise of Farui Requisites. 

M. Co-Ojierative Societies for Purchase of Machinery. 
Co-operative Societies for the Preparation of Peat Moss. 

0. Co-operative Dairies. 

P. Co-opetativc Slaughter Houses. 

Q- Co-operative Societies ior the Purchase of Eggs, 
operative 1,’vestock Improvement Societies. 

Co-operative Distilleries. 

1. -Miscellaneous Co-operative Societies. 
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the restaurant and coffee house societies and the workmen's co-opc-r^^.;.. 
societies for production. 

These three classes of co-oj^erativc societies not entenng iininerlii;^.;.. 
into the field of .study of this Institute, we shall confine ourselves fort;, 
moment to noting the signal importance of the work undertaken 1 a 
R oyal Department for Social Affairs in Sweden, os well as the ahundar.- 
the detail and the precision of the statistical data this first vol-;:,; 
places at our disposal. 

Hoping that the continuation of tliis remarkable work will v,- 
appear, we shall reserve the detailed study of the entire work until the v , 
umes dealing with agricultural co-operatiou properly speaking are piildiCr... ■ 
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THK BAVARIAN HAIL INSURANCK INSTITT^TK 

by Dr. GrusEi'PE Rocc.\. 


(Continued) . 


^ FiXANCIAL ORGANIZATION' AND STA1T.STICS OF THE: PKOGKIiSS- 
OF THK INSTITUTE. 

The funds out of which the Institute pays claims and its own working 
Tituses are the annual premiums, the State subvention and the interest 
•. c;ipital not placed to the reserve fund (esixcially interest on current 
x'fniits in the Royal Bavarian Bank (i), which has been appointed by 
iv to act as the Institute’s Bank). 

We have already, in the last section, referred to the ]>rinciples 
■ ■ccordance with which the premiums are fixed. These premiums, 
duced as above indicated, amounted in 1913 to 4, 436,725 marks, We 
'ui! now consider the State subvention. 

The law of February 13th., 1884, establishing the Institute, provided 
IT. there should be asssigned to it by the Treasury au initial capital of 
''“.ooo marks, to be administered by the Treasury, as a fund belonging 
j Tic State and appropriated to a s])ecial purpose, the accounts to be kept 
ixparate books. The Institute' profits directly oiih^ by the interest, 
C-'Mintiiig to 35,000 rnks., which is added year by year to the reserve fund. 

_ hi the second place, the 1884 law provided that the State should 
I'ethe Institute an annual subvention of 40,000 marks; this grant was 
'^j^^fore to form part of its ordinary income. It was held that, especially 

I the Institute would not be able to make solid progress unless 

I 

^ The Royal Bavarian Bank is, as we know, also a State Institution, founded in i^E'o, 
’ quarters at Nuremberg. 
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financed by the State, and the subvention was justified on the score oi ^’r 
public utility of the Institute. 

From 1884 to 1891 the annual grant from the State was 40,000 
in 1892 a special law established a further annual subvention of 
mks. , to be granted only in case tlie funds of the Institute were insuffickr ‘ 
pay 80 % of the estimated losses. In 1892 and 1894, it was only necesJ-' 
for the Institute to use part of this subvention, and the total assistance 
by the State amounted in 1892 to 95,468 marks, and in 1894 
marks ; in 1896 and 1897, however, the State was called upon for the 
amount and in those two years the total State subvention amounfe-' •• 
110,000 marks. In 1898, in consideration of the amounts assured iiv-r 
Institute having increased from alx>ut 11,000,000 inks, in i8S4toaW' 
176,000,000 inks,, the annual subvention was also permanently increase’ 
and fixed at about 200,000 marks. From 1898 to 1911, this anioniu w. 
always granted ; in 1912 and 1913, however, owing to the financiahlifi;. 
ulties of the Ifavarian Government, the subvention was suspi.nli-- 
however, in any case to secure the policy holders against a lednctiur. ■; 
their claims the financial law of November 2nd,, 1912, setting aside i'-!: 
provisions of the law of 1884 instituting the Institute, provided that;: 
case the ordinary revenue did not suffice for the payment of the clairs:: 
full, after deduction of working expenses, the Institute might draw -r 
initial capital, up to the amount of 200,000 marks a year, to pay the bahwu 
As we have already said, the law of 1884 had laid it down that the Institr.: 
could not in any way reduce this initial capital or guarantee fund by dr,;’f- 
ing upon it. 

It is finally to be observed, that by the financial law of August r. t; 
1904, the Government, in order to increase the reserve fund of the Instit;;:e 
granted it a special subvention of 1,500.000 marks ; and, when this is ada: 
to the foundation capital and the above mentioned annual subvenfin 
wp find that, all told, from 1884 to 1913, the Insurance Institute reedn.: 
from the Bavarian State the amount of 6,102,737 marks. 

This, however, does not yet represent the entire amount of the charts 
the Bavarian State supports in connection with the Institute ; we 
take account of the fiscal exemptions and privileges to be mentioned here- 
after. On the other hand, the 1S84 law expressly lays it down that 
refund of taxes in consideration of damage caused by hail will from iW- 
be allowed, except when the farmer has applied to be insured in the IiistnUtt 
and the application could not be granted (for example, when the excc^N'-e 
accumulation of risks in a given district has to be avoided), but thisca^'c!.' 
exceptional, while all those who purposely neglect to insure with t-t 
Institute or those policy holders who have insured all or part of 
produce have no further right to the above relief. 

The reserve fund of the Bavarian Insurance Institute aniouutt<2 -i' 
the eud of 1913 to 14,800,000 marks, a much larger amount than that ‘ 
all the German private hail insurance businesses, It is formed : ! 

(i) of interest on the foundation capital ; 
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(2) of interest on the reserve fund (on long term investments or 
credits in current account) ; 

^ * (j) of entrance fees, (Eveiynew policy holder registered, as also the 
,i;cv holders who intend to increase the amount of their insurance must 
a fee of 20 pfennig per 100 marks of the amount assured, or of the 
-eased amount of the insurance asked for) ; 

(4) of claims lost by prescription or not collected by the claimant 
dtliin two years from the date on which they were allowed ; or, because the 

holder has been condemned for defrauding or attempting to defraud 
Institute ; ^ 

(5) of the profits of the Institute after payment of claims and working 
ispenses. 

The Institute must have a special staff for the administration of this 
vr;d and special books for the accounts ; in the following table the situation 
the reserve fund from 1884 to 1913 is summarised. 

As may be seen from the above table, it was only in a few years that 
he Institute had to draw on its reserve fund in order to pay claims. The 
sw provides that when the ordinary funds (annual premiums, State sub- 
vention, interest on capital not placed to the reserve fund) do not suffice 
lit onver eight tenths of the loss, these obligations may be met by drawing 
):i the reserve fund to an amount of the fourth part of that sum as shown 
the year. 

If, even then, payment canmrt be made to the amount of eight tenths 
)i the loss, the individual claims must be reduced in a proportion sufficient 
:o cover this loss. 

Thus, for example, in 1908, when hailstorms were exceptionally heavy 
ii;d trequent, the available income of the Institute amounted to about 
43^), 000 marks, while the loss to be made good was 8,341,426 mks. The 
ordinary funds would, therefore, hardly have sufficed to cover about half 
the losses ; on the other hand, by drawing on the reserve fund to the extent 
:>i a fourth part of the fund itself, 2,166,721 marks were obtained ; and, 
?'t<>getlier, there was available, when the payment of the claims began, an 
a.aouiit of about 6,502,00c marks. But, as not even this amount sufficed for 
h ' " n of the losses, the amount of the claims had to be reduced in proportion to 
the deficit, and that year compensation was only given up to 76 %. So 
also in other 3^ears in which there were heavy hailstorms, as in 1891, 
1000 and 1903, the amount of the claims had to be reduced respectively to 
// A:,. 68 % and 58 % of the loss. In the thirty years of the existence of 
tte Institute, the amount of the claims have only had to be reduced to less 
fuan So of the loss in the four above mentioned years ; in twelve years 
than So % of the loss was covered and in fourteen years the claims 
paid in full. 

I fhe system of reducing the compensation granted, followed by the 
pvarian Institute, will be understood when we remember that the prem- 
Ns are fixed and it has no right to call for supplementary premiums 
N is based on mutual principles, so that, ultimately, the risk is always to 
by the policy holders, Further, it has been observed that the 
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1884 102,640.52! — I I 22,263.41- .^0,000 

From i 8 S.| up to i 8 Sy. 2,544,244.?9' — ! 510,730.02.406,660,42- 627/.:;^; 


igoo — I 168,448.22 730,292.00; 25,707,90 35,0' 

igoi ........ 20,582.22; 2,64793 i.97°-7o; 35 j 4I4 o<^ 35.-'- . 

ig02 : — j 182,817.63: 8,193.73! 36,590.20; 35, c^. ^ 

1903 ' — I 67,784.82! 500,180.00: 31,551,10 35, (xo:: 

IQ04 . 2,462,336.79' ^6,166.53! 7,187.001 43,268.70 35, cv 

1905 762,079.86; 614,1 17.47! — I 27,300.30 35A' .! 

1906 .333,473 -‘>o;i-I 19»765 273 93I 29.067. 30 35,00;; 

1007 162,92916 765,871,80; 303.001 30,71^.50^ 35,0 

1908 ‘ • i “ 499,137.41!!, 302, 246.00! 5^925 30, 35,oor;^ 

1909 !i, 533, 678.78! It, 717-56! 30.90! 48,644.70 35, .0^;^ 

igio 905,278,97! 576,301.37! 4,oi9-9o| 33«84! *o 55.0^.! 

Igil ! 1,734,868.9411,260,929.63! 132.40! 32,069,90 35,00c. ■; 

igi2 1,000,197.44 2,375,415.561 27l.ao| 31,215.40 35.00C;; 

1913 : — ,2,426,697.79; — I 23,192.60 


(i) As already mentioned, in 1889 a private Bavarian insurance s-xicty went into liquidatir. 7: 
ated wltli the reserve tund. — (.i) Sihiation 011 Marcb ist,, 1900. — (3) At tbe IJichause Value, i.\ ,'3; 


reduction of compensation, provided it does not exceed a certain [la-- 
cannot constitute an excessive burden for the policy holders, since t:.c; 
are saved, entirely or in part, the risk of harvesting and sale of their pn' 
duce, on which, in certain circinustances, they may have even 
loss than 20 %. And to prevent the reduction exceeding the limits 
indicated, in 1903 the annual premium rates were appreciably 
the average proportion of the premiums to the amounts assured rising ir-’'. 
1.38 % in the preceding year to 1.59 %. 

Finally, as may be seen from the same table, the reserve 
appreciably increased in recent years, so that the policy holders ma) 
count on receiving, even in years of exceptional hailstorms, conip^!!^'* 
at least to the amount of 80 % of the damage. In fact, in 
years, exceept in 1908, the claims could Ije paid in full, and . 
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Summarised jot the Years, 1884-1913. 



Expenditure 


Institute’s Own Fund? 


Deductions 

Cuver Claims 

Investment 

of Capital 

other 

Expenditure ' 

for 

Investments, 

Interest, etc. 

Securities, 

Cash Bonds 

(Nominal Value) . 

Total 

r' 3.()3 

: — 

■ - - li 

1^5.603.93' ' ! 

165.603.93 


0:4.03 

,158,197-83 

3 , 443 , 753-44 

62,460.93 

(•) 168,448,220 

3,240,000, 

(*) 165,603,2* 

3.5.03 

<504,93^-^5 

141.756.25 

6,017.40; 

^,647 93 ' 

2,660,000 

2,662,647.93 


— 

— 

5,916.00 

182,817.65 

2,660,000! 

2,842,817.65 

1 :;. 4 ' 

oSi, 6 ; 3 . 59 

i 

5,917.10 

67,784.82: 

2,658,000 

2.725.784.82 


117,465,00 

— 

5.915.80, 

16,166.53 

2,158,000! 

2,174,166.33 


-- 

3.544,027.77 

6,376.10 

614,147,47^ 

5,654,000! 

6,268,147.47 

Oi: 71 : 


524,000.00 

6,342.851 

1,119,765. < 5 o| 

6,178,000; 

7.297.765.00 


— 

985,000.00 

3.231-461 

764,871.30! 

7.1 78,000: 

7.943^871,30 


— 

763,47000; 

2,520.80! 

i 499,137.41; 

7,943,000 

8,442,137.41 

1950,76 

0 

0 

— 

2,444.30 

11,717,56 

6,641,000: 

6,652,717.56 

,511-67. 

— 

it, 300,000.00 

2,314.10 

576,301.37: 

7,941,000 

8 , 517 ' 301-37 

,131. IS 

— 

572,700.00 

2,501.60 

j 1,260,929.65 

8,512,000 

9,772,929.65 


— 

1,017,500.00 

2,601.20' 

j 2,375,415.56, 

9,512,000. 

11,887,415.56 

,4-8.99 

— 

12,403,900.00: 

2,841.20! 

1 2,426,697.79! 

11,912,000 

14.338,697.79 


— 

,2,400,000.00i 

i, 755 . 6 oj 

1 2,545,325.230 

1 1,912,000 

14,857,124.79 


Bber? were registered with the Institute and the balance o! the capital after liquidation was incorpor* 


'’car there lias been no need to draw upon the reserve fund ; to prevent 
the compensation in future being reduced by even less than 20 %, the ^fan- 
igemeiit of the Institute proposes to use the annual subvention of 200,000 
Tiarks, for the creation of a special reserve fund to meet the case. 

The proportion of the reserve fund to the amount assured has continu- 
dly increased, except for inevitable fluctuations in years of more frequent 
hailstorms, until at the end of 1913 it was 5.29 %. Most of the fund is 
■^vested in bonds and Bavarian Government securities ; only 2,500,000 
sharks were in cash at the end of 1913, and of these 2,400,000 marks were 
'^c^Kisited in the Royal Bavarian Bank at 3 %- 

As already observed, the Royal Bavarian Bank acts as the bank of 
Institute and has opened a credit for it in current account. To cover 
-‘C costs of its management (entrusted, as we have said to the Fire Insiir- 
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ance Institute), the Hail Insurance Institute has to pay an annual conthb. 
ution, of 4 pfennig per lOO mks. assured. Up to 1912, the contributio: 
was 2 pf. per 100 mks,. but in that year the Finance I,aw of November 
2nd., increased the amount, in view of the flourishing situation of their., 
stitute, so that, while in 1911 the working expenses amounted to 55, ij. 
marks’ in 1912 they were twice as much, and came to 113,364 
However, the proportion of the working expenses to the amount assured ;;s 
1913, 0.08 %) is far lower than generally in private insurance societies an; 
this will be understood when we bear in mind not only that the Fire h, 
surance Institute was able, without imposing a heavy burden on itself. 
lend, so to say, its organization and stafi to the new Hail Insurance Instit- 
ute but also that many State Institutions, as authorized by the law found- 
ing the Hail Insurance Institute, co-operate with it, without or ahnostwitV. 
out remuneration. 

However, it is to be observed that the Institute is tending tc 
become independent of the Fire Insurance Institute , thus, fiou 
1909, the costs for the estimation of damages, and, since 1900, those ic: 
temporary employees and special work, have not been met out of the contrik- 
tion of 2 pfennig per 100 marks assured due from the Fire Insurance In- 
stitute, but the accounts were kept separately and the Hail Insurance In- 
stitute’ met the expenses out of its own funds. In 1912, for example, tik 
valuation expenses amounted to 45,819 mks. (64.495 mks. in the precedin; 
year) and the expenses for temporary employees and special work 
to 69,596 mks. (70,131 mks. in 1911). As we have said, the experts are act 
employees of the Institute, but experienced farmers of the district chose:. 
in the manner already described and paid according to the mimbei d 
working days ; thus the expenditure of the Institute varies with the 
frequency of the hailstorms in the different years; in 1911, 390 experts 
had to be employed and they spent altogether 3,600 days on the work 
entrusted to them ; in 1912 there were 360 experts working for about 
2,550 days. 

The communal offices and tax offices, which are obliged to accept pren.- 
iunis and work really like the agencies of a private insurance business, h?.vv 
a right to T % of the premiums collected ; the premiums collected by ‘d-: 
communes, after deduction of this i %, are forwarded to the tax office, whio: 
undertakes to pay them into the Royal Bavarian Bank ; on the prerniai--' 
immediately collected by the tax office, the Institute allows a commissio: 
of I y, %. In 1912, the costs in connection with the collection of prcniic.-^ 
amounted to 88,297 mks., distributed almost equally between the ccniiiu’.i.e 
and the tax offices. In case it is necessary to resort to the law conrts 
order to obtain payment of premiums, the costs are repaid in part, but 
cases are very rare. 

In respect to all the transactions and deeds relating to hail insurancj 
whether judicial or extra-judicial, the Institute is exempted frompa}®^^;^ 
of Government taxes ; so also receipts for payment of claims are 
ject to taxation. All official correspondence relating to the Institu e 
post free ; payment has only to be made on the expedition of monev 
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palmers mtending to insure have only to pay the'entrance fee and prem' 
'yju' tbe communal offices cannot exact payment of any other tax or 
Tv additional amount ; even the registration fees, which up to a few years 
JO tbe communal offices were authorized to exact, are now paid by the 
The mayors or town clerks who prepare the proposals or make 
o;:t the yearly declarations are remunerated at the end of the insurance 
at the rate of 10 pfennig per page. 

' Finally, among the working expenses of the Institute we must include 
the payment of interest on advances it is authorized to obtain from the Pi re 
jjisurance Institute on its credit balance, in order to provide for the re- 
quirements of the working year. Tbe la w establishes the same rate of interest 
(oT these loans as the Royal Bavarian Bank guarantees to the Fire Insurance 
institute on its investments ; thus, the Fire Insurance Institute does not 
crier in any way by granting advances to the Hail Insurance Institute and 
the latter, which only collects its premiums in the latter months of the 
vear, from October to December, while the payment of claims begins at 
in the second half ot October, enjoys the advantage of not being 
inreed to borrow on hard conditions in order to obtain the necessary 
ufirking capital In 1911, the interest on these advances paid by the 
Institute was 8,361 marks ; in the preceding year it was 15,793 marks. 

In the following table the accounts of the Institute for the working 
rears 1884-1913 are summarised ; from it we may see, on comparing the 
amount of premiums collected in its thirty years of work with the total claims 
pud and the reserve fund of 14,800,000 marks at the end of 1913, how, 
thank? to the large subventions granted by the State, the., policy holders 
have not contributed at all to the working expenses. 
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Xhc almost continuous increase in the amount of premiums collected 
ii) itself a sure sign of the progress of the Institute, but this is shown 
in the increase in the number of policy holders, as may be seen in the 
vlloMAg table. From which we may also see, when we consider that 
average amount assured per policy is about i,6oo marks, that 
.j,.;, greater number of the policy holders are proprietors of small and 
5i?^ed holdings. 

While on starch ist., 1884, when the Institute began work, the largest 
nrivatc mutual insurance society of Bavaria had hardly 6,477 meml)ers 
iiid the policy holders in other societies were little more than 6,000, al- 
in its first working year the Institute had 7,375 policy holders in- 
fnr an amount of 111,000,000 mks. And since 18S4, except only in 
the amounts insured with the Institute have continually increased. 
Certainly many farmers insured against hail were already insured 
,,^.unst fire and so the propaganda in favour of the Institute succeeded more 
,.:isilv ; yet the progress of the Institute is not therefore less remarkable. 



('^) Work of the BcLvariun Institute. 
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In 1913 ^ amounts assured for 281,000,000 marks there were in- 
cluJed ■- 200 sums assured on horticultural produce of an estimated 
.,mket value of 323,100 marks, insured for 194,100 marks; ii amounts 
jjsiired on garden produce (flowers and other produce cultivated for in- 
dustrial purposes, provided they are not grown in hothouses), the value of 
which is estimated at 15,850 marks, assured for 8,500 marks; and, lastly, 
.j amounts assured on nursery gardens of a value of 98,360 marks, for 
:j00 marks. 

Xotwithstanding that 1913 was a year of exceptional hailstorms, as 
may he seen from the preceding table, by the proportion of the losses to the 
amount assured, yet the claims could be paid in full. 

Ill that year there were 68 days on which hail fell and in 2,161 instances 
24525 members resident in 1,782 communes suffered ; 1,456 of the above 
communes suffering once, 289 twice, 42 three times 2 four times, i five 
tunes and r six times. Specially disastrous days were the second of June, 
when 368 coiumunes suffered damage to the amount of 754,160 marks, the 
tifth of June, when 294 communes suffered damage to the amount of 
1,109,900 marks and the third of June, when 269 communes suffered to 
the amount of 840,000 marks. 

In a recent study of the Government A,ssessor, Dr. P. Arnold, on Agri- 
cultural Crops in 1913, published in the Review of the Royal Bavarian Stat- 
istical Office, we find the following table showing the damage caused by 
hail in recent years in Bavaria. It completes the statistics we have already 
;2iven, which refer only to damage suffered on holdings insured with the 
State Institute. 



due to Hail in 
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The proportion of the laud holders damaged to the whole number of land- 
in the kingdom is estimated in accordance with the census of farms 
..tea in iqu 7 : considering that the number of these farms does not vary ap- 
vcifthly from year to 3'car, it is considered that the percentage for the 13 
from 1901 to 1913 may be calculated sufficiently accurately on this 

I'rom this table also we see that 1913, 1903, 1905 and 1908 were the 
of the most serious hail storms ; it is sufficient to note the greater 
verAge loss per land holder in 1913 as compared with 1912, namely 
' marks. 

Table no 2. shows us that the claims paid by the Bavarian Government 
:)stitute anioimted in 1913 to 4,112,360 marks; if we compare this figure 
uh that of the losses in the whole kingdom, that is to say 9,768,432 marks, 
, had tliat only 42. 1 % of the total loss due to hail in Bavaria was com- 
tiisaled by the Government Institute. However, this proportion is 
ill considerable, if we remember that the jirivate insurance societies 
;ivc never ceased to undertake hail insurance in Bavaria in competition 
hvith the State Institute. And, in view of the good organization of the 
:l;i<tiuite itself, there is no doubt that the perc^itage will continue to in- 
crease in the next few years ; the facilitations granted in regard to the 
il-tc of payment of premiums, the reduction of the premiums of policy 
bldcrs of some years' standing, the fact that the estimation of the losses 
1- ctitrustcd to sworn experts chosen from among ex]>erienced farmers 
ir. the district and the extension of the insurance to additional produce 
(the Management is now also studying the insurance of fruit) , are so many 
ketors of the vigorous development of the Institute to the greater advant- 
age of Bavarian agriculture. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, (i) Model Rules for a Rural Co-opera live r.i; ijoj.. 
uiice Society; (2) Model Rules for a Rural Co-operative Cow Insurance Society; (; 7;. 
Co-operative Insurance of Cattle, London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 

The Model Rules for Pig Insurance and Cow Insurance Societies are 
issued with the two-fold object of giving an impetus to the extension of 
Co-operative Insurance and of bringing Co-operative Insurance S.'icietic 
as far as possible, into uniformity with one another as regards th :: 
constitution and working. These societies may register under the Friendiv 
Societies Act of 1896 and it is undoubtedly desirable that they shciii; 
do so At the present time the majority are unregistered, and there:- 
in England a disinclination to make registration compulsory or to 
disabilities on unregistered societies. The latter are already under series 
legal disabilities owing to the fact that they are not corporate bodies; 
an unregistered society, from the point of view of the law, is a non-existent 
society. It is hoped in England that when this fact i> widely kno\r. 
many of the unregistered societies will in time voluntarily register 
The pamphlet entitled The Co-operative Insurance of Cattle coiitai:.' 
ad the information concerning Cattle Insurance Societies which it has hee: 
possilde to gather. It appears that in 1911 there were about 13? 
Societies “formed on co operative principles’' and out of the niiinbe: 
only 22 were registered. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Rapport au bureau Federal des .Assurances suk les E.ntreprises privies en* 
d’.assurance en Suisse EN 1912 [Report of the Federal Insurance Bureau on fh( 
Insurance Businesses in Switzerland in 1912). Published in accoraancewi U iUR'D.v.^',' 
ot the Swiss Federal Council of June 17th., 1914. 27th. Year. Berne, A Francke, 
pp. xcvn -h 201. 4 uiagranis and several statistical tables. 


The number of societies supervised first exceeded 100 in 1911 ; 
107 at the end of 1912. The German Societies, 34 in number, are the 
numerous. Then come, at no great distance, the Swiss and 
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: societies, each group consisting of 29 societies ; then the British (8), 
lie American (3), the Austro-Hungarian (2) and the Italian (2). The 
; amount of premiums collected in Switzerland in 1912 was 108,270,535 frs., 
j ;]iowing an increase of nearly 9,000,000 frs. on the previous year. Every 
i branch of life insurance contributed to this increase ; in 1912. the increases 
la the various branches were as follows : life, 11.5 %; accidents, 6.9 % ; 
ire, 2.3 % ; windows, 0.8 % ; water, 10.4 % ; theft and fidelity, 9.9 % ; 
credit, 12.4 %; livestock, 2.6%; hail 13.8%; and carringc, 8.4 %. The report 
usual distinguishes between the premiums collected by mutual societies 
uiii by societies limited by shares. For comparison, the total amounts are 
^j;o given for the first year in which supervision was exercised by the Confed- 
eration. The amount of premiums increased from 22.004,697 frs. (in 1886) 
to that above shown, 108,270,535 frs. (in 1912). The increase is more con- 
iiderable in the case of the Swiss than of the foreign societies. Similarly, 
the amount of premiums collected by Swiss societies abroad exceeds that 
collected by foreign societies in Switzerland. In fact, out of a gross total 
of premiums of 182,000,000 frs. the Swiss societies collected nearly 
110,000,000 frs. abroad, whilst the foreign societies only collected 36,000,000 
ill Switzerland in round numbers. Yet taking the life branch by itself, 
wc see that the accounts of the Swiss societies engaged in it show a very 
cbTerent situation. Three fourths of the above 36,000.000 frs. collected 
in Switzerland by the foreign societies, that is about 27,000,000 frs., re- 
present life insurance premiums. 

The total amount paid in premiums to the private and cantonal fire 
insurance societies was 115,437,252 frs. (108,270,535 frs and 7,166,717 frs.) 
In the middle of 1912, the population of Switzerland was estimated at 
j.631,220 inhabitants ; the number of families at the same date may be 
reckoned at 851,000. The amount paid in premiums therefore amounts 
on an average to more than 135 frs. per family. 




Part 111: Credit 


VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


[^VKST^rKNT OF THE ETODS OF THlv INSURANCE SOCIETIES. 


We have seen how the Insurance Societies invest their funds in cert- 
bill typical countries, such as Switzerland, Germany and Austria, where 
for the most part the assets of such societies consist of mortgage in- 
to.'tiiients. 

The following pages will be devoted to countries in which the National 
'Urance businesses prefer to invest in other ways, especially in negotiable 

, 

The data we have been able to collect in the case of these different 
J''u:Uries are not all of equal importance and they are not always grouped 
the same way. They cannot, always, therefore, be used for purposes 
)i comparison ; however, by their number and variety, they contribute 
to show how the capital of the insurance societies has been invested in 
Various countries at different dates. 


§ 5. Investments of insurance socip:tiks in franck, 

Trance was one of the first European countries to make legislative 
?‘'’Vision in regard to life insurance societies. By law of July 24th., 1867, 
insurance societies (mutual or fixed premium), as well as tontine as- 
^^istions had to be authorized by the State and were made subject to 
phe supervision. The law at present in force in regard to the super- 
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vision of life insuiance societies is that of March 17th-, 1905. In 
formity with it (art. 8), specification has been made m a social ng... 
ation approved on June gth., 1906, on the proposal oi the Munster. 
Comiiierce and Finance, of the real and personal estate in which French u- 
srirance businesses, and foreign insurance businesses m so far as regards ter, 
tracts entered into by them in France and Algena, may mvest then tad. 

In terms of article i of the above Decree, French businesses must invts 
their funds, exclusive of the proportion specified m article 2 in cene: 
definite wavs the nature and limits of the investment being defined by, a 
Decree and the foreign companies must fikewise similarly invest a ctno:. 
portion of their funds. The funds may be invested to an mhim/ed 
in French Government securities or securities guaranteed by the Frtr.d 
Government; in bonds issued by departments, communes or ChamWs.d 
Commerce of France and Algeria; inland and communal bonds 0 the bu-nen 
Land Credit Institute, in loans on the above securities up to three founa- 
of their market value; in loans on mortgage of urban bmltogsm Fierce 
up to half the value of the real estate, due account being taken of previcc. 

“”Sunds may be invested up to two fifths of their maximum an, oum ic 
loans to departments, to communes or Chamlxus of Commerce in Fiance t ; 
Algeria- in real estate situated in France and Algeria; in loims on moilgcs 
™ this real estate up to half its value; up to a fourth of their maxnnca 
amount in securities of every kind. French or foreign, officially quoted c: 
the Palis Exchange and entered on a list approved at the general ska 
holders’ meeting ; in loans on these securities up to three fourths ol Ik-.: 
market value; in real estate situated in French colonies or proteclorat,, 
in loans on mortgage on such real estate up to half its value. 

Account is taken of the proportions m which m each of the abc, 
ca«cs the investments may be made in ownership wth or without 
sioii and in usufruct. By art. 2, the French societies are allowed to ...ua 
in securities recognised by foreign law. the portion their fund^ .n^ 

correspond with the premiuni reserves corresponding with the b 

done by them in each of the foreign countries in which they work 

The above provisions show that the regulations of June btli., i.c- 
have established certain principles and certain tendencies mamfes ed .. 
regard to the investment of the funds of the French insurance socjtte. 

The regulations first of all provide that the premiums paid b « 
French poliev holders to the national or French insurance societres mi - 
invested in France, Algeria or the French Protectorates. 
not to imiiede the development of the business of f 

abroad, they allow the premiums received for risks undertake 1 
countries to be invested in accordance with the provisions of 
Provisions of this character have succeeded in preventing e - 
French saving by the way of national insurance societies 

insurance societies working in France. , , , u onH ford? 

It is only up to one fourth of their tods the French and ^ 
societies may invest in securities of every kind, provided they 
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onthePari^^ t'xchange, and entered in a list approved at the general share- 
Vhlders’ meeting. This is the onh deviation from the above general priii- 
and it is very easy to understand when we consider the financial, 
^eoiioniic and political importance of the Paris Exchange. 

We see then from the regulations that the intention was to encourage 
ihe purchase of State or State guaranteed securities, bonds of the depart* 
ts, communes and Chambers of Commerce of France and Algeria, as 
^■^\l as the land and communal lx>nds of the French Land Credit In- 
uitute, as also the grant of loans on pledge of these securities, while the 
infurance societies have the right to invest in these ways to an unlim- 
ited degree. It is attempted to obtain with the help of the Insurance 
Sneicties what it was desired to realise by means of the French savings 
Links : that is, to make the national savings flow to the State Banks or 
the public institutions of less importance mentioned above, so as to cover 
till- increasing public expenditure. 

Another characteristic feature of this law in regard to the investment 
.)i capital in real estate has to be mentioned as favouring the unlimited 
luvcstnieiit of capital in mortgage loans on land built on in France, while 
expressly excluding mortgage loans on rural estate, It is only two fifths of 
ilitir capital the insurance societies may use for the purchase of real 
or for loans on real estate up to half their value, in France and 
Aigeria, and only one fourth of it they may so invest in the Colonies 
u:d ])Totectorates. Thus these regulations confirm the specially marked 
a K'k-acies of the French societies as compared with those of other 
countries, to invest the greater part of their capital in urban estate or 
nihnii mortgage loans. 

The importance of the urban landed estate held by the Insurance 
5''ciclies:, especially in Paris, is, besides, well known. 

We have no official stati.slical returns showing how the capital of the 
French and foreign life insurance societies working in France is invested. 

Xor will it be necessary for us to compile such a table ourselves, as 
when we examined the statistics given for the eleven societies working 
Switzerland and the three working in (Germany, w^e were enabled to see 
dearly the general lines on which French societies invest their capital. 

In table V we showed the variations that have taken place between 
^■'■§6 and 1911 in the distribution of the capital invested by the PTench 
rocieties working in Switzerland. 

We reproduce below a table given by Mr. Zartmami showing how the 
of all the French life insurance societies was invested during the 
pirnocl 1878-1898. Although it does not give figures for more recent years, 
not without interest for our study, as it is compiled from the balance 
^fleets of all the societies and clearly shows the amounts invested under the 
vaisnas heads. 
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Table XIII. — InDestmenta 0/ the Capital of French Life 
Insurance Societies (i). 


Nature of Investmeuts 


Real Estate 

Ercnch Govcrnia-iil Sicurities 

Securities CuEiraiitted by Ihc French Gov- 
f-mmint 

Forcif'ii Sh.m's and Bonds . , 

Loans on LoHcic? , . . 

Mortgage Loans ... 

Cavh . . , . 

Miscellaneous Invcstm^ nls 


1878 

1884 


17.2 

26,0 

253 

31.3 

18.0 

134 

22.2 

39.4 

29.8 

0,0 

1.6 

Jo.S 

1.5 1 

i 2-5 

3-3 

O.I j 

2.8 

6.4 

0.1 j 

0.9 i 

DJ 

27-5 j 

8.8 1 

10.6 


h 



We see then that dming the above period the investments movt i:-. 
favour were French State securities and securities guaranteed by the Prer.c. 
Government. Next in importance comes real estate, represented as > 
well known chiefly by urban buildings, ^tortgage loans have never hrn 
so little importance as investments. In later years the capital inve.'rf- 
in foreign bonds has assumed considerable importance, 


§ 6, VARIA'I'IONS in the mSTRIBUTION OP THE CAPITAL 
OP THE BRITISH INSURANCE SOCIETIES. 

In Great Britain, the country in which life insurance was first or§ • 
ized,the native societies have gencralh been left full liberty with regari'.' 
the investment of their tunds, without legal restrictions. This libei-i 
system increases the importance of the figures showing the distribniiK 
of these funds in various ways, as we see in the following table prepoTv; 
by Mr. Zartmann from data published by Mr. A. G. Mackenzie i:i lat 
Journal of the Institute of Actuaries, vol. 29, page 193 and the 
of the Faculty of Actuaries, vol. 2, Part. V, page iio. 


(1} The figures for 1898 an reproduced from The Insu^ranoe SpectiUor, 1S79, vol. 
page 565, and those for the years 1881 and 1898 from “The Transactions of the Ac-ua."-^ 
Society of Edinburgh ”, vol. 4, page 508. 
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' Invesiment of the Capital oj British Life InsuYance Societies. 


Nature of InvestmenU 

1 

1872 

M':'rtgagcs 

48.2 

Leans on Security of Eocal taxes ' 
and Bonds on Real Estate . 

10.5 

UiATis on Policies | 

5.0 

British State Securities , . . . 

7.7 

Ciionial Goverument Securities ! 

5.0 

Ffirdgn ® * * I 

1.2 

Railway Bonds etc j 

9.8 


2.6 

Linked Estate and Buildings . ! 

4.4 

Purch;ise of Annuities . ' 

1.6 

Lo-iUs on Personal Security . . | 

1-7 


2.9 j 


1880 

1885 

1890 

1893 

11)02 




. _ 


46.2 

43-8 

40,4 

37.2 

28.4 

4.6 

4-7 

4.6 

4-7 

4.8 

13-9 


1 1,0 

9.9 

8.7 

3-4 

2.8 

2.9 

2.2 

2.4 

4.0 ! 

6,2 

6.6 

7-5 

6.5 

2.7 1 

2-3 

1.8 

2.0 

3-5 

7-9 

7-3 

9-7 

12.8 

17.6 

4-2 ! 

6.1 

6.7 

7.2 

12.1 

3.4 i 

5-5 , 

i 6.2 j 

6.8 

8.0 

1.8 

1.9 

’ ^*8 i 

2,1 1 

2.7 

1.2 

0.8 

0.6 i 

1 

0.7 

0.5 

6.7 ! 

) 

6.1 

7.6 1 

6.9 

4.8 


The variations shown in the above table in the amounts invested in 
vnious ways are still more clearly seen from the list of assets of four soci- 
eties (Eagle Life, London Life, Rock Life and Metropolitan Life) for the years 
1S56 and i 857» out in a paper read by i\fr. Samuel Brown before the In- 
^■UUiteol Actuaries in 1858 and published by G. H. May in the study given 
among our sources. 
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Tabue XV. — MoH%age Investments of Certain Hntish Societies 
the Middle of the XlXtk. century. 

Eu ’Il: Lifet June 30th,, 


' - ■ ■ ■ ■- ■ ■■ ■ 


■ '■ ~ 


Tnveftments 

1 Amount 

PK^Jortioo 

Intttqi 


£ 

% 


Government Securities . 

7^.751 

\ 

6.13 

3 - 36 < 

Mortgages 

i 93^831 

11.69 

t.ysc 

Decreasing Mortages 

76,983 

5.88 

3.9^3 

Reversions 

42,780 

3-29 

4!»0 

On Policies 

^ 3,963 

3‘38 

5 .DC 0 

Temporary Investments 

97,000 

746 

5.oc^ 

Unproductive 

28,212 

2.17 


Total Gipita) . . . 

1,300,000 

loo 

4500 

London Life, June 30th., 1S5J. 



3 per Cent Stock | 

111,269 

4.20 

3.4*^ 

Exchcfiuer Bniuls 

175.000 

6.6c : 


tfanada Debentures 

100,000 

3.77 

4.WC 

Govemmeut Annuities . 1 

20,899 

0.79 ■ 

493 ^ 

1 

407,168 

15-36 


Bank Stock 

96,480 

3-64 


Mortgag'^s, and on Policies ' 

2,092,524 

78.75 , 

4 - 4 >' 

House, etc. Unproductive I 

54.259 

2.05 

443 ' 


I 2,650,431 


Capital , . 


lOO I 
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TiBiE XV. — Mortgage Inve$lmeids of Certain British Societies towards 
the Middle of the XlXtk. Century [Continued). 

Rock Life, Dcfanhcr ii’56, 


[17,682 Annuities . . . . 
;..:ucij Dcbentuies .... 
Jritish Guiana Debentures. 


fo!tg,2gCS. - . 

L.\Llway Debentures 

)xk Debcn lures 

oar.soti Policies 

ash at ‘Bankers’, House etc, , 


Metro{>ol:ian Life, April ^.h.. 7557. 


Ar.i:u\ties for Terms . 
Ktw 3 per Cents . . 
Turk'sh Bonds . , . 
Exchequer Bills . , 


^engages 

^ « I/2U(ion Bonds ..... 

and other Debentures 
^^'ftdonary Interests. .... 

Policies of Society 

and House and Furniture 


Total Capital . 


{ Amount 

! Proportion 

Intercftt 

£ 

% 

! % 

265,230 

, 13-53 

4 

290,000 

f 1 0.20 

' 4 

65,000 

' 3-32 

4 

530.320 

27.05 

1 

i 

1,020.566 

51.06 

1 4-233 

280,000 

14.29 

! 4.913 

50,000 

2.55 

4.000 

69,449 

315 

1 5.500 

29,661 

i' 5 i 

! 

1.459.906 

too 

2.229 

, / 557 . 



3,175: 

0,42 1 

4.441 

14,619 

1.92 ; 

2.989 

41.695, 

5.96 1 

1 

3-725 

i2,oig 

1.58 i 

3.686 

71,498' 

9-38 1 


352,764 ; 

96.24 1 

4-537 

45,000 

5.90 i 

4 - 5^4 

188,752! 

24.74 ^ 

4.304 

11,956' 

1-57 

5.002 

65,6681 

8.61 

4.838 

25,014! 

3.28 

- 

762,8261 

100 j 
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In the latter half of the last century we have to note a continual ■ 

in the amount invested in mortgages. In 1857, the Eagle Life 
71 % of all its funds in mortgages, giving such a preference ti 
this form of investment as nowadays can only be observed in the case i 
the German life insurance societies. Later on, in 1872, the British soc. 
ties taken all together, only invested 48 % of their funds in mortgage? 
and, in 1912, only 28 %. Air. Zartmann shows that this is due to the 
in value of land in Great Britain since 1870, 

At the same time, in Great Britain, another fact is to be obseutd, 
characteristic of those countries in which the capitalistic system is 
cially developed, that is to say; that wealth in personal estate hi, 
increased more than wealth in real estate and the insurance societies hav; 
shown a special preference for investments in ne^tiable paper. 

Now, the British Insurance societies lay clairn to a method of invent- 
ment of their capital in personal estate securities in such a way as to oV 
tain a large revenue and a certain stability in the whole of their asset. 
This method is based on the principle of the geographical distribution oi 
their funds, by virtue of which they hope to eliminate risks to wliich 
their investments might be exposed at once, even first class investmecti 
when made in one and the same country, by distributing them amor.; 
various countries not subject to the same economic fluctuations. 

The principles of the geographical distribution of investments 

as follows 1 ♦ / . j: 

(1) The funds must be divided in equal portions (reserved forth, 
various countries) so that the depreciation one of them inight sufler miy 
be compensated by the increased value of another portion of the sanit 
importance ; 

(2) The funds must be invested in securities of the same charactfr, 
so that the risk of depreciation of certain securities shall not exceed tut 
probabilities of a rise in value of others ; 

(^) Every kind of security must be subjected to a distinct com- 
mercial interest, that is to say the risks to which such or such a clas^ d 
securities is exposed must be balanced by those run by another cla^s 
For this purpose, the various States have been classified in so many 
geograpliical regions, each affected by different financial currents. TbcK 
geographical divisions, as well as the groups of securities of which the 
of the insurance societies are to consist according to the nature 
business they transact, arc to be established in accordance with expeneiAt 


§ 7. The changed DiRECTroN oe investments in Australia, 

AND THE UNITED STATES. 

A change similar to that which has taken place in the distribnU® ■ 
the funds of the British insurance societies, showing a decrease la ^ _ 
gage investments, has also been observed in other countries sue 
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o^ttalia, Canada and the United States. This is due in these various 
aintries m some degree to local causes, but also to the moral influence 
crted by the Bntish societies on the financial management of the 
;.;tralian, Canadian and American societies. 

Australia, remote from the influence of any other coiintrA', has followed 
itish example and granted the insurance societies great freedom in the 
oice of their investments. 


.bi.k XVI. - Class! ficalwn oj the I nvestmeni of the Vunds of the .Ufstmlian 



Socieiie . 

(I)- 




Nature of lu vestment 

18S5 

rSgo 

1695 

1900 

1902 

!t?taf(- 

• i 9.5 ; 

10-5 

II.4 

10,6 

g.6 


. 1 56.0 : 

35-9 

48.5 

' 47-5 ! 

48,0 

. an; Muiiicipai B'. nd'^ , 

13-3 

7.9 

9.7 

: 15.9 : 

19.3 

C-dl I'i.figi . , . . , 

. 1 i.i i 

0.7 

0.7 

1 °-3 ' 

0-3 

^4 ; 

0,7 i 

^'3 ; 

0.2 

O.I 

P-' o ! ..... 

11.6 ■ 

16.3 j 

20.2 

1S.2 

17.1 


. 1 6.9 ; 

7.0 : 

9.a 

7-3 I 

5.6 





■ 



'intlXi'rr” mortgage loans are still important 

ngli thev decreased from 56 % of the total amount invested in i88s tc 

" 4 'imlT'A the investments in State and 

is' b f r f Yet, it is to be observed that these seenr- 

defe accounts of the Australian 

dates in 

rSn^ ‘ Canadian Companies, attaining its maximum (43 -iWJ 

’ sJ'-ice when it has decreased. ^ 


■t Zartmaiia from the ^Transactions of the FacuUy 0 Actmries » Vol 

• Httsd 129, 
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'Pablk - InveUments of Canadian Societies. 


Nature erf lovestmeut 

187? 

1862 

1887 

1892 

1896 

Real Estate 

4,6 ; 

4-9 

5.8 

7-9 


Mortgage EOjII;- 

22.g 

26.9 

; 38.8 : 

43.3 

i 37.3 

Bonds and Shares ..... 

51. * 

44.1 

1 29-6 1 

24.1 

26.8 

I/xms on Two Name Paper . 

I.o 

3-5 

! 8.8 : 

8.6 

7.2 

Doans on Policies 

9.5 ! 

8.5 

8.0 i 

8.7 

10.5 

Uninvested 

lo.g ' 

12.5 

i 10,9 1 

7-3 ^ 

i 


The increase in the amounts invested in bonds and shares is 
all due to the favour acquired for themselves by bonds and other seturitir 
issued by public institutions and above all to the amendment of the Carad 
ian law on the investment of the funds of the insurance societies. 

In the United States, where life insurance plays an important pan;; 
the national economy and where the most important societies of the ^vor; 
have their head quarters, the subject of the investment of the funds ottb 
societies is of special interest. 

It was only towards the middle of the last century that the importanc 
of the American insurance societies, which had already existed for some drf 
ades, began . The funds of the companies gradually increased from i ,000.= > 
dollars in 1843 (there were then but a small number of compatiie«'! ’ 
124.000,000 dollars in 1867. This extraordinarily rapid increase u- 
not quite healtbyc, In the period i86o--i870, life insurance suffered fro: 
the influence of speculators and from the generally uncertain coiiditior.: 
of the country, causing a decrease of business between 1870 and 
Since 1880, the financial importance of the insurance businesses has r. 
creased ; the capital of the American companies, from 900,000,' 0 in 
and about three billion in 1906, has now increased to a really 
amount. There have, however, been some failures among the societ'c' 
more failures, says Mr. Zartmannt, han successes, although these fih- ■ 
have been insignificant compared with the beneficial d'fects the cos: 
panics, the work of which has been crowned with continual successes, luvt 
had upon the national economy, on the one hand, encouraging ^1*^* 
policy holders to save, and, on the other, allowing of important invest 
ments of funds under the form of mortgage loans in the couutr)' 
in the towns, favourmg the extension of railways and banks and grantiDf 
personal loans. Considering, if only briefl.y, the variations that hf* 
taken place in the manner of investing the funds of the American societies 
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.,ib especi^^ regard to mortage investnieiits, we find that the two large 
the Connecticut Mutual and the Mutual Benefit, had, towards 
K- luiWle of last century, about 59 % of their capital invested in loans 
rr red estate and the rest in municipal bonds, bank shares etc. At the 
of 1854. the New England, the Manhattan, the United States, the 
V'/ York and the Mutual Benefit had two thirds of their net capital 
|.,vc-U‘d in mortage loans. In the period 1850-1859, loans were the form 
P' investment preferred. The large societies had e^'etl placed 88 % of 
total ol their funds in mortgage loans. After 1859, we have far more com- 
information in regard to the investment of the funds of these soci- 
owing to the institution of the New York Insurance Department. 

In the following table we show the various forms of investment of their 
c.'hal adopted by twenty nine insurance societies for which we have been 
a;ic to obtain data since i860. 


'luii.?; XYIU . — Investment of the Capital of Societies of the United States 
of America. 


Nature of Investment 

i860 

1870 

i88o 

1890 

1903 

i 

1 

Vi.i live?. led Capital ; 

6.9 1 

10.8 

1 

7.0 : 

6.8 

6,9 

l-.n' 0:1 Policies or on Pro- | 






to Pay 

20.5 

21.6 

5.3 

2.8 

4.6 

M IfOans 

59-2 j 

44-4 

38.6 

41.0 

28.8 

Kd E-tale 

2.7 ; 

3-5 ; 

12.4 ^ 

10.4 

9.0 

P.>a';s on Two Name Paper . . 

1.6 

1-2 

57 

4.6 ' 

4.3 

P'ii’ic Funds ! 

5-9 i 

16.1 

234 

9-2 

8.6 

Urioa? Bonds and Shures i 






Ralwiy^ Gas, Water, etc.) . 

3-2 

2.9 

6.2 

26.2 

37.7 


Two characteristic facts are revealed by this table ; on the one hand, 
increased investment in personal estate, especially in bonds and 
.s-ares (from 9.1 % in i860 to 46.3 % in 1900) and real estate (from 2.7 % 
10%), and, on the other, a considerable decrease in mortgage 
^vestments (from 59.2 % in i860 to 28.8 % in 1900) and again in real 
^tatc. 

As far as investnients in mortgages are especially concerned, we may 
^^‘iimarise the fluctuations in the above period as follows. 
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In i860, the administrators of the societies not having large 
their disposal, invested in mortgage loans. In 1864, the amount of 
gage loans granted by the New York insurance societies had decre^"' 
by 2,000.000 dollars, although during the four years their capital had T- 
stantly increased. 

This considerable change in the character of their investments wasn- 
to the civil war. The public debt of the United States having 
ably increased, the issues elTected on account of the war caused such/*' 
in the value of Government securities that the real interest, in paper / 
from 8 to 10 %. The insurance societies, which owing to the verv n t- 
of their business may and must select long term investments for t/ 
money, found it advantageous to buy State securities. 

The rate of interest, which had already risen before the civil war o * 
tinned rapidly rising during the war. 

Afterwards, when it fell and the societies found it less to their tirr- 
to invest in Government securities, the amounts they invested in niorl<J:iT. 
increased up to 1875. At that date, the amounts so invested again bc-o • 
to decrease both absolutely and in proportion to those otherwise invt^rc-.' 
In 1867, the amount of the mortgages held by the insurance societies rv . 
larger than in 1876. 

The reason for this change of system with regard to inve.stment? i- 
due to the fall in value of real estate, especially in New York, in 
years 1874, 1875, and 1876. Previous to the panic of 1875, there was ■ 
considerable speculation in land, especially in New York City. 

Once the crisis had begun, a large number of landed properties could r.-. 
find purchasers even at half their value, that is to say for the iiinount ■: 
the loans granted by the insurance societies. They were thus pu^cll:^r; 
by the societies. The national societies which had invested 
could not meet the losses caused by this fall in value, so that they had :■ 
limit their investments to New York. 

The societies. Aetna, Connecticut Mutual and Phoenix increased td: 
amount of their loans on mortgage in 1875, 1876 and 1877. But as soor..- 
as the price of land fell, each of these three societies was obliged to limit 
mortgage loans more or less, so that in 1880 the amuunt so invested by the:.: 
was less than in 1S77. 

It must be observed that the Aetna, which had chiefly lent in 
sums on rural land, was not seriously affected by the crisis ; the same ca' 
not be said of the Connecticut Mutual, which had lent considerable amountj 
on large urban holdings. 

The table given above shows that in 1880, only 38 % of the sum^ in- 
vested by the societies was invested in mortgage loans, while, in i860, 50 
had been so invested. The experience of this period is often brought Ihr* 
ward as evidence that mortgage loans are not a suitable investment lor 
insurance societies. Some societies which had granted loans on real eJts.c 
iinprudently indeed suffered losses, although this was partly due to 
ministration. 
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investment of the funds of the insuraece societies 


. Tte iigl'Ks giveu above are naturally not of a kind to show the causes 
Lj tbe decrease m the mortgage investments after 1890 ; in fact we should 
L.ay more closely the interest per cent on each of the various forms of in- 
jitcaieiitinone and the same period. By comparing the figures and studying 
1;,^ circumstances which rendered such or such an investment morepro- 
jjijble we should be able to appreciate at its just value the decision of the 
jjtiuericau insurance societies to change their policy in regard to niortga^re 
(r, vestments. We must, for want of space, here refrain from entering into 
fe.;e details. We shall limit ourselves to a few remarks the abov'e table 
b’lthorizcs us to make, 

; Thus it should be observed that the rate of interest on the total invest- 
in the earlier decades of the period under consideration was less uni* 
(<.niuand stable and the interest on mortgage loans exceeded it more ap- 
preciably than in later years. ^ 

'riuis we understand why, at Erst, the insurance societies preferred 
Dh'Ugage investments on urban and rural real estate. 

On the other hand, in the later decades the difference between the rate 
Interest on mortgage loans and that on the total investments was less 
and we find the insurance societies after 1890 adopting a new policy 
ivgard to their investments. They have limited more and more the 
jiivniiit invested in mortgage loans, and. in the last few years, on account 
A ecounniic conditions, only a small number of insurance societies have 
Xra a])le to obtain a rate of interest on mortgage investments exceeding 
on the total investments. 

^ hi order to show the importance of the investments of the funds 
•-.K-cted by the large national savings organizations, such as the life 
iiNirance societies, we have reproduced above a series of statistical facts, 
■■-•.pla-d by Zartmann, in reference to the effect of mortgage invest- 
i.uitv We shall abstain from speaking of the profits realised bv the State 
the Xational economy generally, through the investment of caifital 
li piisdic loans, railway shares, landed estate, shares and bonds favouring 
tiv development of industry etc. 

^ tt it must be noted that in order to obtain a thoroughlv clear idea of 
-'■ ad\-antages derived by agriculture from the funds of the IJnited States 
'■■■•‘ruiice societies, we must also take account, for example, of the invest- 
wluch have favoured the extension of the railway system. In fact, 
railways have helped to give value to immense agricultural tracts, 
‘‘‘■m, tor want of means of communication, would otherwise have 
‘••‘iviuied more or less undeveloped. 

. ^Hith regard to certain regions, the influence exerted by the capital 
■ insurance societies on the conditions of the local agricultural 
''':)oiny is clearly visible. 

Previous to the authorization given to the insurance societies of 
largely in the West, the rate of interest in the Western 
abundant capital in- 
. insurance societies in the West has considerably favoured the 
imic development of those regions. 
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It is not possible to over-estimate the advantages offered in Iliin:,;.-., 
the Hartford Aetna by means of its systematic grant of loans to 
farmers, when the latter were hardly able to obtain even very limited,-^ 
for their requirements. 

The Connccticiii Mutual in its turn granted a large number of 
to farmers, but most of them on urban estate. I\Ir. Green remarked ic iC 
that in the course of 50 ye..rs the Connecticut Mutual had granted fj.,, 
loans for a total amount of 140,000,000 dollars, the average amount oft:,: 
loan being about 2,000 dollars. 

It seems indeed doubtful that the rate of interest on rural 
in the large agricultural States could have fallen to 5 % and jcf?, j,/.. 
present without the insurance societies exerting an influence on the 
bv means of the investment of their funds. 

The NorthwesUrn society invested 30,000,000 dollars in mortga;,;,;. 
real estate in Illinois alone and it is certain that these loans have Oi:.-.:. 
uted very appreciably to the prosperity of agriculture in that State. V,, 
the l^orthwestern has done in Illinois, t\\.^JJnionCentyal has dm:e ar.'. 
doing in Ohio and Indiana, only apparently on a smaller scale. 

The capital of the Mutual Benefit is invested in loans granted - 
West on mortgages, or on policies. 

The life insurance societies invest largely in mortgage loans on ilie:-. 
tile land of Oklahoma in order to encourage the development of that 
The experience of Missouri in the last quarter of a centur}^ shou> tLi: - 
portance (.)f these loans for tlie Western States. In :Missouri, a law ha-.l - v. 
passed imposing serious restrictions on societies of other States lc.iiQ;..L 
its territory. As a consequence, these insurance societies ceased to ina 
their capita there. Before the promulgation of the law, it was ix-s’ 
to contract loans at b % on rural mortgages. But after it was pToimilp-t 
the rate of interest rose to nearly twice that. 

This example suffices by itself to show the important influera' i 
capital belonging to the life insurance societies has had in devdoph^- 
vast area of the Central States of North America. 
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INTKRNATION'AL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE: Bulletin of Ecoiioniic and Socij-l 
(Especially, Ruml I/md Credit in Russia, ‘.n Ihc number for Se-ptember, 
seqq ) 

UEROV-BKAULiEir, (Anatolc) ; J/Empire de-s Tsars ct les Russes. {The Empire orh r,^, 
andtke Rtissians). i'an?, ^ vo!s. 

PoLfejsjRFF, (Ederre) : Six aiinccs. Da Russic de i9<^6 a i<)i2. Ye2rs i^iur-Vt k-/,, 

1906 and 19^2)- f’jiris, lyi'-v 

In Lhis u.itick the dates are '.^iven in accordarue with the Russian calendar, the uni 
litven in roubles (i rouble - 100 kopeks = 2.66 frs.),the areas in dccialines (1 dedsiir., . . 


Introduction. 


Before comiiienciiig a study of the Nohkti’ Go'dernmeni Laval /;,i: 
we must clearly understand the quite special meaning of the ide.: :: 
in Russia. 

The Russian words dvorianstvo (nobility) and dvonamne (iioiiir 
derived from dvor ( tuoim), which means both landed property aiMj. 
(of a prince) (l). Originally the first meaning prevailed; the dvondr- 
was simply the client (in the ancient Roman sense) of any iav.:: 
proiirictor. When the more powerful land holders became chiefiaii^ 
lords, then the second meaning came into use : the dvorianinc iw.:;.: 

the person in the service of a lord ”. And the day in which tk I..:*.;: 
became prince, the dvorianiiic l^acame a courtier or person of th( 
Rater, by an extension of the sense logical in a patriarchal country k- 
Russia, the name was given to all who were in the ser\fiee of tlic <on-: 
eign, or, what is the same thing, of the State. 

In an immense and powerful State such as Russia is today, the Viiri ' j 
branches of the ser\fice, civil, military, naval etc., became of ncces^^Uy 
to all. The dvorianstvo consequently became a class open to all, coiitui'.n-.' 

increased by new additions from below, and so in no way exclmiie 

without any narrow^ spirit of caste. ^ . 

This very special character of the dvorianstvo was not only resv^o*- 
but even accentuated by the minute regulations introduced by Peiu 
Great, who divided the class into a certain number of tchine's (orders, giv 
corresponding with the duties performed by the dvorianitie (2). 
attained to the first grade of military officer, or a ci\dl appoiiitnient ut 
valent rank, became ipso facto dvorianinc, (noble), and this rank, tx - 
noted, passed of full right to all his descendants. _ , 

Granted so freely, inevitably the rank of dvorianine lost its 


(1} There is a remarl^ablc analogy betweeu the meaning of the Russian dvor aiin 
sponoing Geniuiu word Hof. wj 

(2) There is a coinpletc list of the ditterciit grades of “ tchine ” ui the 
Bookf lyi.^ p. 22. 
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^\s a remedy, Alexander I. Nicholas I and Alexander 11 raised the 
,;:;darJ lor admission to the ranks of hereditary nobility by several degrees, 
i ii only acquired by promotion to the rank of colonel or Cmincillor of 
. I/nver grades now only confer a life and not a hereditary nobility, 

p. dull see hereafter the importance of this distinct ion for the matter 
hand (i). 

j ipm-ever important, the above restrictions still leave the way to 
Lrelitary nobility open to thousands of new individuals every year, 
the innnense numbers of these so to say automatic recruits are^further 
as nobility can be acf^uired by special favour of the lunperor, or 
fv ricdit of certain decorations received. 

The first result of this system iiaturally is the existence of too large a 
y {.f nobles, and, consequently, in most cases, they have no special 
education, or claim to consideration. In fact, there is no dear 
j- ..i ilihnitely marked difference between the dvoriaiisiw ami the educated 
fP.s-s generally. vSo that Leroy Beaulieu is ]^crfectly right when, in his 
e ..; d.rd work, “ V Umpire des Tsars ct les Russes ", he savs ‘‘ Nobles are all 
th>SL‘ who arc not peasants, merchants or priests ; every body one meets 
i;: sn^ifty, all people of any education in the towns and in the country. 
I" tlii^ way, we might almost say ; in Russia, every body is noble " (2). 

Only with the help of the above considerations will it be possible to 
biai an exact idea of the institution we are now going to study. The 
\.LJcs' l.and Bank is in no way, :is its name would seem to imply, a class 
r a. lint ion, a bank for the l)enefit of a small minority of persons already 
;:':\!]0ged by birth, wealth or social position. Not at all. The Nobles' 
Uek is in fact an institution for the ]:)euerit of the best, the most ex- 
,v:io’ced and most highly educated of the Russians. As a Bank at once 
: rk' higher and middle classes, its object is to facilitate the struggle for 
rxistciice for the educated classes generally, and keep at least a portion of 
:;h- immense land areas of Rn.ssia in the hands of those who to day arc 
'. ire alile to appreciate and apply modern methods of rural economy. 


§ 1 . Origin and development of the nobles’ i.and bank. 


The first Govcriiment (3) rural land credit institutions of Russia were 
k two A' 06/gs’ Banks i.TBopancKie uaHKH} founded one at St. Petersburg, 


a Se e below pages - 86 and 0.3 

•; ole Leroy. Beaiiticu op. cit. vot I. 

3j Tile translation of the designation of the subdivisions of the Russian Empire by the 
Ooc'crnoux; ” leads to confusion : souietinics one docs not know if by Government is 
the whole Empire, the State, or only one or other subdivision of the Monarchy. To 
• muaijy possibility of confusion, we sit; 11 use the words and provinciul when 
6 of the subdivisions (govemnunis) of tlie Eiuidrt und the word Govcrtiment '«uiy 
■■ to the central hisliluUons of tk: Sta’o . 
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the other at Moscow, by the Empress Elizabeth Petrowna in 173^ 
The value of the land was at that time not estimated according to itsarl-. 
but according to the juimber of souh (adult male serfs) on it, as show-^’! 
the last ]>erioflical census, and the two banks made loans to the pronritni 
at a maximum rate of 10 roubles per “ soul 

The* Ir.isiness was very unsuccessful, enving to the unpu-ictua!;;-, ; 
the debtfu's in re])aying, andi, as early as 1786, the Government was 0! 
to unite the t wo Bank- in a single institution under the name of the dnfn;' 
ment Loan Bank (2), (roey.-uaix-rBrmniuit ^aeMUMii BujiKh assigning fr,- 
capibil of 33,000,000 roubles. 

This gvriuted the noble landlords loans of a minnnum of i..' 

roubles, oti mortgage o.t tin* rate of 40 ronl)lcs per “ soul ", at 3 
interest \\'ilh 3 ‘fo ?i‘'tkinii; fund per ann. In this way, the mortg./.gr v. 
paid off in 20 years (3). 

In 1S24, the interest was raised to 6 %, but the sinking fund insia:;::.; ; 
was reduced to 2 % and the term hn repayment was therefore pmlhvc.; 
to 24 years. After 1814, the dcjjreciation of paper inouey caused the v.;:-, 
of a “ S(nil " for i)Ui-poses of the mortgage to rise to 60 rouble.s (•, j; : 
Eater on, it wais raised to 150 and even 200 paper roubles, corresp..:, 
with 37 and 50 silver roiildes. At the same time, a first attempt wa- 
to establish a certain relatioim let wccn the area mortgaged and the nrm 
of “ souls”. 

Together wirh thi^ BcUik specially founded for the purpose. 
Government Credit iiistitutions were authorized to come to the aso-t • ■ 
of the nobles with loans on mortgage. We may mention particuK'’r’v an 
Public Asf^istance Boarch (Bjinanni o6m(HTnemtaro HpiiaplnuH'i, foraia 

1111775 amd the Dc] 10s it Banks g loxpauabia Kaanais founded in 177J 

authorized in l 82{) to include the grant of mortgage loans aino.ig di r 
Imsiiiess oneralioiis. The loans granted by these secondary institi:ti ':> 
were, howe\-cr, of less im])ortaiu:e than those granted by the Govermr: 
Loan Bank and their conditions were much more burdensome. 

This difterciicc came to an end in 1839, when a general uniforr.-; 
was e,sta.]>bshed in the mortgage system of all the State institutions for tX' 
class of business. The loans were after this granted iiider two forme th 
for a period of 26 years on which 5 % interest and 2 % sinking frarmn ■ 
paid, as well as a commission of i % once for all, and those for a pcfii'.-- 
37 years, jiaying 5 % intere.st, i % sinking fund and i ^ % cninmnN- - 
' This sykem,' very {a\murablc for the times, remained in force Gr a 
Years, that is hi) to 1859. 'then the Government, which was preuarn 

(1) Uk.iso of Miy 175 }- R- U- B. [Rccueii des Lois de i'Empiu) {Co.kc'.uin "■ ■ • 

peiUil T,ri\vs-'|. vol I. !^o. 10,235. 

(2) Ukase of June aSlh., 1786. R. p. E. vol. i. ^'os. 16,40/, iGfoS, and 16,40?- 

(3) The Bunk aBo lent on mortgage of urban ra-il estate, stone houses and 
conditions were in such cisc 4 interest, 3 % sinking funil, the loan to be 
years 
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jio reform of the emancipatioa of the serfs, thought it eot.lH » f ■ t 
f,se to interest itself m the question of land credit for 'the iiohle On 

lie fcwi., "" 

rhicii had generally been consideTablv shaken An fiir. 

t,i< thouKht that the foundation of private laud credit in 'tifn«'^’'-^'*"r1' ’*' 

f,-,i by the bank reform of 1859^ would suffice to mrpf t 

he nobles in case they should have to borrow on inortga!!^ '' ''''' 

Tor these reasons, a decree of April i6tli t8?o 1 
,a of the Government Loan Bank, (i) and at ’the Luc tinm he celTadon 
. mo mortgage business of the Public Assistance Boards and tk /) 

Ihe liquidation of the business of all these iirtitnf * 

, f a other wory,^ every sort of Government land credit rvas abolished 
At the time this serious decision was come to tl,o , 

Ih,. mortgage indebtedness reached the considemble su, : o^o 

47.000 landed estates inhabited by about 7,50^^^? 


t -'mkeifth”'® T" “pectations in regard 

of the serfs would have on the generadco 
. ntuatum of the nobles were highly optimistic 

-■ i emancipation caused a revolution, as unex- 
""'“'o rural economy of the Kmpire with the sub 

..on of business in money for the system of barter up t tta^ 
^w..n„y muse; and this change, in its turn, occasioned a gen ra land 
' O'- file other hand, the amount the nobles vw e 

:;..s b able to obtain for the land transferred to the serfs rv-^; ^ aZ 

!sf-.rmoi‘ls6l — other dtciimstances, the final result of the great 
■•■ 'biiiu- ihp c "1 general impoverishment of the Russian 

of the class nnprovement of the economic situ- 


Vfa 5 .,of 5t,,y 3 ,,i , 18S0. R. t. E. .01, U K,. 35,8,;' ' ' 

' ’•cct.ivc.d by IhcnotlesforthcIarKllraus- 

roa.c„,,„yy “"yf o' 'ti- realising thcsccnrim, 
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As the nobles had no longer the assistance of the State in niortga^ ., 
they were obliged to have recourse to private credit, at the time verv w 
developed. Tliis, naturally, could not suffice for all requirements, amj 
an attempt was therefore made to found substitutes for the 
suppressed, either through the local organizations of the nobles, or or .-i' 
mutual priiici];le. In 1865, the Zemstvo of Kherson founded the A'W 

J.and Bank idtvMcKiii Xtqa'oirf nifi LauKiv', which soon extended its bud 

to the three adjoining provinces. The next year, the Mutual LandCj-^. 
5 o£;?V(y '.On iJir( •Tito BoailMHuro froooMe.-ii.iiaro Kpenura), was founded. Fit’.-.. 
liy Imperial Decree of May 7th,, 1871, the Zemstvos of the whole 
were authorized to grant loans on mortgage. But, unfortunatelv, - 
general want of funds both on the part of the Zemstvos, and r-i ‘a 
landowners theinseU’es, prevented these new institutions from doveb;.’- 
their Imsiness so as adequately to answer the requirements. 

Meaiuvhile, the considerable profits realised by the three banks 1 
by shares, founded a short time before at Moscow, Kharkos' and K;.-- 1 
excited a general fever of s])eculatioii in Russia, about 1871, that iiiav I 
compared in every way with the excitement characterising the 
exchange crisis of Western Europe. Banks limited by shares arose in i,t;, ;; 
nimiliers that in the following year it became necessary to limit any furth:: 
increase by means of an Imperial Decree prohibiting the foundation of 
institutes where two already existed (t). 

A certain number of these banks limited by shares, from the 
concentrated their attention on land credit operations and as, in co;;t:'.-: 
to what was the case in the above institutions, they had no lack of capita! 
the amount of their operations of this character increased rapidly. 

This sudden and general extension of private laud credit business w.- 
no benefit to the nobles. Delighted at last to find some means of borrow:;..;, 
the noble landholders hastened to mortgage their land to a degree far :•:• 
yond what was strictly necessary and without concerning themsch es v.;:i; 
the specially burdensome conditions imposed by the Banks, amount’:;;; 
generally to a charge of from 10 to 12 %. 

The result of all this naturally was a further considerable increase 
the indebtedness of the class, In little moie than ten years, between px 
and 18S3, 300,000,000 roubles w'erc added in new mortgages to the 
of debt already weighing so heavily on the noble landlords of the Eiujcv- 

As the situation became more serious from year to year, the nohk' x 
the province of Orel at last, in 1883, presented a petition to the Czar Mex;n:- 
dcr III, begging him to re-establish (>ovcrnrnent land credit, so as to allcw 
the landlords to transfer their mortgages to institutes granting ni^re 
favourable terms than the banks limited by shares. The example w.- 
immediately followed and many other provincial assemblies of the 
made the same request as the Orel assembly. Influenced by these rcpe‘^‘c‘ 
petitions and greatly impressed by the really unenviable situation of 'Af 


(i) Uka?c of May 51st., 1872. R, y K. vol II , n,* 
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ilords, the Government decided to re-establish the system in force before 
wlaiik reform of 1859-1860, 

\ pro}X)sal was made for the constitution of a general land bank, at as 
i^rK' i date as possible, to meet the requirements not merely of the nobles, 
-t of population, which could be doiK‘, for exanqde, by 

i^'tiiiding the sphere of action of the P-easanis' Jjoid Bank (KpeoThHucadti 
BaHKt), founded in 1882 (i) for the express puri)ose of facilit- 
the acquisition of land by the emancipated serfs. Considerations, 
rra-ci|inlly of a financial order, however, led to the abandonment of this 
•(■heme (2), and the former Government Loan Bank was re-established under 
j rmre modern form, on a wider basis. 

Oil April 2ist., 1885, an Imperial Rescript ordered the constitution 
[.t ' (kn'crnment Land Bank for the Nobles ^roryaaprTiioniii.iit .dHopimt'Kiti 
-H.iifiii BaHKb), for the special ptrrpose, said the Rescript, " of stimul- 
aMr-.' the attachment of the noble landlords to their land, so that they 
fiiv devote themselves principally to the work they have to jierform in 
tlK- country districts” {3). On the first of January following (1886), 
the new institution was already in full working order {4). Its initial capital 
h ill been formed by the issue of a series of land bonds under Government 
siitervisiou and on Government security. 

In conformity with its original ndes (of the year 1885), the new bank 
grunted loans up to the amount of 60 % of the estimated value of the laud 
iTUTt^^ged. By way of exception, and only in cases of the transfer to the 
SMN Bank of mortgages previously paying a higher interest, could loans 
hv granted up to the amount of 75 % of the value of the land. 

The rate of interest was 3 %. The Bank further deducted Yy % for 
working expenses and for the constitution of a reserve fund. Finally, i % 
'inking fund wms charged on loans for a term of 36 years and 7 mouths, 
u'A f;> % those for a period of 48 years and 8 mouths. Altogether 
ilk'ii the charges were 5 or 6 % %, according to the term of the loan, to 
paid lialf yearly and in advance. A year's delay in payment of these 
charges would justify the .sale of the land by public auction. 


a'l t'kasn (.1 M-^y rStb., 1882, K. I,, E. vol. III, N." 

!2i However, wry itilimalc relations have been estublislurl bciwetn the Nobles’ Bank 
: 'hi- Peasants’ Bunk. Wesliall here linnt oiirseives lohniiGitingasaproof ol tliese relaiions, 
i.t ])resent, out of 27 provincial branches of the Nobles’ Bank, 25 are under the same 
r.’ara^<.uKT.t as the correspemding branches tif th( Peasants’ Bank and, for the most part, 
‘.inwarkih done by the employees of the latter bank, who are thus functional it.s of both instit- 
■teius at once. 

i ? htiBhi ;tBop 5 nie TtMi> 6onte npnBacK.-iiicb ici. nocTOHimoMy iipeGi.i- 

■■■'Hiro B'h cBoiix'fa iicvfvificTbHX'b, r.’cfe iipoxoToiTTb nM’b npeiTMyiuecTBeHHO Jipil- 
•'■‘'ttnib CBOE CHJihi K'b ,ti(t^HTcnbHOCTii, Tpefiyenoii otij iiiixi. AonroM'b nx7j3BaHi5i.. 
it of April 21st., 1885 to the Nobility. 

‘ 4 ; The Decree for its foundation is dated Jinic 7th., 1885 (R. E, E., vol. Ill, NV 3,016). 
‘ 2 ' day the first manager of the Bank was appointed and between that date and the end 
‘ year the central bank at St. Petersburg and thirteen provincial branches were opened. 
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The amount of the loans granted was paid in land bonds of the Ba::k 
payable at the Imperial Bank of Russia at 98 %. 

These terms were evidently more favourable than those of the priv.^. 
banks limited by shares ; so the noble landlords hast ened^to^ transfer the;: 
existing' mortgages to the new institution. The banks limited by 
attempted to arrest this movement by lowering their total charts to S ' 
ljut as they were still jipprceiablv higher than those of the Nobles B(ik: 
the step was quit e inefficacious, and from the first years of its existence rh, 
redemption of mortgages was the most important business transacted V. 
the new bank. And its business progressed very favourably, thanks 
above all to the interest constantly shown by the Government in it an; 
the efTectual support it never failed to afford it. 

However easy the conditions offered by the Bank, they are still a ven 
appreciable burden on the noble landlords, who have incurred detats ^beyo;;: 
what was prudent. Notwithstanding the excellent han/ests of 18S6. I^v- 
au<l 1888. the arrears of debt accumulated in an alarming manner, andar 
the other’hand, the Bank was unable to meet the constantly increase; 

demand for new loans. ^ _ 

By way of remedy, the Government, in Octolier, 1889, authorizcu l:: 
issue of premium bearing bonds, to the amount of 80,000,000 rouble 
this issue', thanks to the exceptionally favourable conditions under whe 
it was made, provided the Bank with 90,000,000 roubles, which were imme:;- 
ately set aside for loans. At the same time, new facilities were granted t 
the customers of the Bank. The rate of interest on loans was lowered iro;:: 
H 0/ to 4 % %, their term extended to 51 years q months in the case of lo.-a 
paying 1/2 % sinking fund and to 38 years 4 months in the case of tbsr 
paying i %. Finally, the amount of the loans was paid from that da^et'. 
the borrowers no longer in bonds payable at 98 %, but in cash. 

It is to be noted that the effect of all these pro visions was retrospect ra 

Those who had contracted loans before their promulgation bendited v- 
them in the same degree as the new borrowers. In fact, the 2 % 
through this new method of payment in cash, and also the 1/2 % diiteivicc 
ill the rate of interest from the date on which the loan was contraded 
to that on which the reform came into operation, were placed to their ere a 
or against the arrears of debt due from them. So considerable a rediictio.^ 1 
the charges for which those in arrear were liable completed the serit> 

easements accorded. . ■ . 

Thanks to all these provisions, the arrears of debt, amounting at ^ 
time to the immense total of ii,ooo,oco roubles, were almost comic c. 

wiped out. _ _ u f-it 

Only a few months after these innovations, on June 12th., ^i ‘-9 
Nobles’ Land Bank was given new rules introducing other and imp v-- 
changes in the business of the institution, for the further beiieii 0 

debtors. .,1 

As regards the period and sinking fund, the^ loans were aivi^ ^ 
nine classes varying from the term of it years with 7 %% 

66 years with the miniiiuini rate of % % sinking fund. At ^ 
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f;-ne the renewal of mortgages was permitted , and a system of supplementary 
introduced. Finally, the Mntnal Land Credit Society mentioned 
^y-,ve (i) tinited with the Noble!;’ Bank and a Special Division was 

f latter for the winding up of the suppressed society in 

* v,-,rd:mce with the more liberal principles of the Bank (2). 

On May ist., 1897, a partial revision of the rules allowed the cnstomcra of 
Pk li.nik to benefit by a new group of advant:iges, especially affecting debtors 
p .irre.u. The rate of interest was further reduced for tlie latter to 3 i/^ % 
;.;;1 this jjrovision was made retrospective for all loans contracted before 
jp. ...hove date, and the total amount of arrears up to that date w^as converted 
; a supplementary debt, with a favourable rate for the instalment of 
, v.'.K iit, to be added to the principal debt. 

with this long series of progressive and permanent fa\T)urs, 
P;;.- (tr/crinneiit has on several occasions caused the Bank to grant a no 
] - iiaportant group of temporary or occasional concessims. Ii^ every 
..f serious famine or any other disaster affecting tlie class of the noble 
I,.:; ;!a<!s, the Bank has been authorized to some further liberal action: 
t.. ikerea^e or even totally suppress the fines for arrears of pa^nnent, 
t , ..-xtca-l the maximum term fixed allowed before sale of mortgaged 
; (-1 account of the charges not being paid, to extend the term for the 

i.;V:ne:u of such cliarges etc. Facilitations of similar character w^ere granted 
iii the bad seasons of 1890. 1891 and 1892; and again in larger 
rxamre in consequence of the bad harvests of 1905 and 1906. Finally, by 
i October 27tb., T907, quite special facilities were granted to those 
'-■ landholders whose estates had been pillaged or damaged in the revolts 
disturbances of the two preceding years. There is no doubt that in 
‘■iC way the Batik lost a very considerable amount ; but hundreds of land- 
: ; U Were thus saved from bankruptcy and certain ruin. 

This generosity of the Bank towards its customers, repeated per force 
irief intervals during the period of external and internal crisis through 
s;ich Russia passed in the early years of this century, was laannd to have, 
‘•^■-rier nr later, an unfavourable effect on the development of the instit* 
s:- a. for all its solidity. And, in fact, owing to the bad years we have 
to, the Government found itself obliged to order the Bank, on 
26th,, 1904, to reduce its loan business as far as possible. T\w 
•"•ri later, on March 21st., 1906, on account of the general depreciation of 
;■ ■■ ■: due to the events of 1905, the Nobles Bank was compelled to return 
tue ])rinciples on which it started and again to make loans no longer in 
' ’di but in land bonds at 4 5 %> choice of the borrower. 


0 Sie page 82. 

11 Was not the first time the Land Bank was eutnisteJ with a !i(iu;dation of 

■ '-'h.nictei'. In 1884, the Government found iUclf obliged to assume the miinagtmcnt of 
of the private land bank of Saratov - Simbirsk, ruaied by deplorable nusmahage- 
p- R- b. E. vol. III. N® 2,355). Tins liquidation was c ntrmkd to the Nobles' Bauk imnudi- 
hs creation and is still being conducted nnrlcr very satisfactory conditions, together 
of tlie Mutual Eimd Credit Society, by th>- Specied Division of the Bank, 
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Under these circumstances, two separate classes of loans were institute! 
one for those paid in 4 % % for a period of from li years to H , : , 

years ; the other for those paid in 5 % land bonds for a period of froiu i.‘ 
years 8 months to 6t years 8 months. The sinking fund, in lx)th c;,sf< 

varied from % % 7 % % (^)‘ , 1 • • . 

Although the economic conditions and the general situation of thcc i:;- ■. 
ry have appreciably improved since then, the Bank has continueil 
the amounts it lends in this way. The only change has been tliut iutrv 
duced by a Ukase of December 19th.. 1911, establishing that thencefortli !; 
loans should be made in 4 % % land bonds. 


Let us terminate this brief survey of the development of the Xo 
Land Bank by mentioning the services it has rendered the cause of tr,; 
Russification of the Western and South Western provinces largely inlnihi-.t; 
by Poles. A special law of June 6th., 1894 authorized the Bark h) 
the Russian landed nobility loans on very specially favourable coiKlhin;.. 
to enable them to purchase laud in the eight provinces of Vilmi, Km:/, 
Grodno, Minsk, Vitebsk, Moghilev, and Kiev, as also in those of Volhy:!, 
and Podolia. Special regulations were made for the purposes of snch npi-:- 
rations. 

The result of these arrangements has not, how’cver, been as gyo,* 
as the Coverniiient hoped (2). Either through want of initiative, or 
position to settle in districts not occupied by Russian landlords, the Tinlvbty 
have not taken advantage of the facilities offered by the Bank in this 
rection. 


§ 2. Organization and work of the bank. 


— Cev.rral Management and Branches. 


The Nobles’ Government Land Bank proposes to contribute to the i:o- 
servatioii of the landed property of the hereditary nobility (3) by grantn:i 
loans, on the security of rural estate for periods varying from ii to ly 

years. _ 

The sphere of action of the Bank includes all European Kuss- 
except Finland, the provinces of the General Governorship of 
(Russian Poland), those of the Baltic and Transcaucasia. 

The Bank is directly under the Minister of Finance. 


(1) see page 92 on which the pattictilars of these cliargfs are given 

(2) see page 95. 

(3) sec p'Hgcs 79 and 93. 
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.\t the head of the Bank there is ; 

; A " Director ”, appointed by Imperial Uka^e, and his ” Assistant ”, 
on the recommendation of the Minister of Finance. 

II. A ” Bank Council ”, consisting of the Director and his Assistant, 

. jiiaxinunii number of seven members, appointed by ti e Minister of Finance 
the proposal of the Director, a maximum number of three members ap- 
•.iiated annually from among the oflicers of the branches of the Bank, 
•yvted by the members of the nobility, and dually a representative of 
ihr Imperial Audit Office (i). 

The Director or his Assistant presides over the meetings of the Council 
,,j die Bank by right of office. The votes are passed by a simple majority 
:-,l tlie Director has the casting vote. Besides this, when he is not in 
with the majority, he has the right to refer tie matter to the 
Minister of Finance for his decision. 


Power^i of the Comicil of the Bank. 

Two classes of operations come within the competence of the Council 
f ihc Bank: 

I. Those in which the decision of the Council is subject to the a])- 
•.■r'lval of the Minister of Finance. To this class belongs all the business 
aMiTing to the following matters : 

i. Amendment of the rules and regulations of the Bank, 

Balance sheets, financial statements and reports. 

3 . Institution, organisation and work of the branches. 

3 . Issues. 

11. Those ill which the decision of the Council is final Under this 
Ik-.irl come all matters relating to the extraction of bonds not bearing 
V:cmiunis, loans granted by the bank, the administration or sale of mort- 
.:.iged estates, the supervision of the branches, current business etc. 


Powers of the Director of the Bank. 


Concentrating in his hands the executi\'e and administrative authority, 
tile special duty of the Director is to supervise the regular working of the 
Hank and its branches as well as the work of the staff. He also supervises 
ilie inspections and the auditing of accounts, the distribution of the work, 
‘■''If' preparation of the annual returns, the administration of the funds 
'Uthin the limits permitted by the regulations, as well as the working ex- 


'^1 Imperial Audit Office acts at tEe same time as Court of Accounts and Department 
■ I’ubiic .-Accounts. 
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In case of absence or sickness, the Director is substituted by his A-;,-, 
ant, and, in default of the latter, by another member of the council, u. , ’ ' 
ated by the Minister of Finance. 


The Branches of the Bank. 

There are now twenty seven branches of the Bank, twelve of th;. ; > . 
and fifteen of the second class (i) . Twenty five of them are united with *,i> 
correspoj)ding branches of the Peasants’ Land Bank. 

Fach of t he branch banks is managed by a Council, consisting of a Direct ♦ 
one or more expert councillors, all appointed by the Minister of 
on the recommendation of the General Director of the Bank, and ntcnih,--. 
for each province within the sphere of the branch bank, elected for the:,-:;, 
of three years at the ^ iieetings of the nobles of the province. These nit-r'.t--- 
have, however, only the right to vole in the council on questions din,:': 
concerning the prc/vinces they represent. 

It is the Minister of Fitiance who lays down the geographical 
of the area within which each branch bank is to work and fixes tin- imi;-.' --: 
of expert council]f)rs for each bmnch hank. 


Dulics of the Branch Banks. 

The branches recei\'e and register the applications for loans. Ta.v 
make all the necessary technical investigations and submit their concludi c.v . 
regard to the operations proposed to the Council. When the? C. 
has approved them, the branches arrange the loans and see that the o 
tracts concluded with the borrowers are strictly conformed to. They ..d 
administer the landed properly of the Bank and conduct all the ar;v:;t 
business entrusted to them by the Council. 

The duties of the Directors of the branches correspond, as far '• 
cerns the administration of the branch, with those of the General Draeve 
ill regard to the central administration. 

The technical cmincillors of the branches have to value the lau'l o;toc; 
as security to the Bank, on the spot and in a.c(.‘.ordaiice with the yjnaciy.e 
laid down in special regulations issued for the purpose, and also systemn:-:- 
ally to collect data that may be of use in the mortgage business coaclrctc. 
in their districts, 

(i) The Branches of the first class arc those of: Khiirkov, Yckatcrinoslav, Kp. 7;:*1' K.' 
Mo.scow, Odessa, Poltava, P.skov, Samara, St. Petersburg, Saratov and Voronezh. 

Those ol the s<;co'i<iare-‘. Bessarabia, Don, Kaluga, Kursk, Mogliilev, Orel, Pen/^' 
Simbirsk, Smolensk, Tambov, Tula, Chernigov and Transcaucasia. 

(i) see page 83, note 2. The two brunches not united with corresponding brarci- 
tbe Peasants' Band Bank arc those of Kie v and Transcaucasia. 
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Itforany reason an examination made by one of the technical members 
the branches is judged insufficient, the director of the branch may always 
>hcr himself make a new examination or entrust an expert chosen by him 

n do SO. 


II. — Funds of the Bank. 

The funds at the disposal of the Nobles’ Bank are the following : 

I. A capital formed by the issue in 18S9 of a series of $00,000 premium 
bonds of a nominal value of 100 roubles, at the rate of 5 % interest 

, .,-ear, redeemable by means of half yearly drawings {600,000 roubles i)er 
inoviiig) between May 1st., 1896 and May ist., 1926. 

II. Amounts derived from sale of land bonds of the Bunk not bear- 
: ^ ;>reiniums, either already issued or to be issued later us occasion demands. 

III. A reserve fund, to which all the profits of tlie Bank are placed. 

The amount of the issue of land bonds (inscribed, or, at special re(|nest, to 

.. :jtr), as also the conditions for their issue, are fixed in each several case, 
.V Iiu] -erial Decree on the recommendation of the Minister of Dinance. 

The premium bearing bonds, as also the bonds not bearing premiums, 
-rad by the Nobles’ Government Land Bank, are secured on all the land 
-rti'agtd to the Bank, and guaranteed by the Government. 

The total amount of the annual interest and sinking fund ]iaid by 
:u- hank on both classes of bonds must in no case exceed that of the amounts 
: r.rrJh' received in interest and sinking fund on loans granted by the 
talk. 

The capital derived from the issue of the premium bearing bonds of 
hi- year 18S9 is intended to ser\^e : 

1 st., to compensate the Bank for loss of interest in conse(|uencc of 
h'.- Imperial Decree of October I2ih., 1889 relating to the facilitations to 
e granted to the land owners who had mortgaged their land before the 
ast of Xovember of that year (i) ; 

2nd., temporarily to increase the working capital by the amount of 
■iroai’s due converted into supplementary^ debt in conformity with the Inn 
■t-rial Decree mentioned in the preceding section (2) ; 

jid., to redeem, at a rate not exceeding their nominal value and in 
‘ir;"iint5 fxed each time by the Minister of Finance, the land bonds not 
eanug premiums issued by the Bank previous to the first of November, 1889 ; 

4 fli-, for the current mortgage business of the Bank. 

Hie amounts making up the second group of funds mentioned above, 

derived from the sale of land bonds of the Bank, must be employed 
■xdusiv{.4y for the mortgage operations of the Bank. 

dhe reserve fund serves in the first place to cov^er the losses, whether 
■■'-'-Ured 111 mortgage business or otherwise. Any eventual balance must 


pa.Jic .^4. 

2 84. 
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be used exclusively for the maintenance and development of land crt-v 
for the nobles. When this fund amounts to 2 % of the total sum gia-I' 
in loans by the bank, the surplus may be employed for mortgage ]f,^- 
without further issue of land lx)nds. 

The working expenses of the Bank are met by : 

Tst. A fixed commission paid once for all by each borrower, 

2nd. The half yearly contributions of the borrowers for the ptn’. 
3rd. The fines for arrears of payment, 

4t}i. The annual interest on the working capital and reserve 
5th. Occa.sional amounts received. 

The general annual reports are made out by the General Direct)- 
After being examined by the Council of the Bank and approved in- ■ - 
Minister of Finance, they are forwarded to the Imperial Audit Oitu 
and, finally, forwarded together with its conclusions, through the Do; r. 
inent of Finance to the vSeconol De[>artment of the Imperial Council. 

The ordinary balance sheets are made out by the Director, exanuor 
by the Council, and then, after examination by the Council of the F.m’.::c 
together with its opinion, submitted to the Minister of Finance for approvj, 
The same course must be followed in the case of ever>^ extraordinary 
portionment , In urgent cases, however, previous notice to the Council of '.b- 
Empire may be dispensed with, on condition of its being imincdiate'v 
advised of the step taken. 

The Imperial Council has of full right the general supervision {)i ihv 
work of the Bank and its funds and may give order for inspections ; 
examinations at any moment it shall judge necessary. 


III . — Loans and Mortgages. 


The Nobles’ Government Land Bank grants loans on the seciiriiy 'i 
unencumbered landed property or mortgaged land. In the lar,.-: 
case, the Bank requires iliat the earlier mortgages l>e extinguished i y d:;- 
new loan or that the earlier creditors allow the Bank’s mortgage to 
precedence of theirs. 

The Bank only grants loans on mortgage of real estate of a valiU' ■: 
at least 500 roubles. 

As a rule, the amount cf the loans granted by the Bank nuisl 
exceed 60 % of the value of the land mortgaged. 

By way of excejition, when mortgages have to be extinguislKd, W- 
date from before the time when the Nobles’ Bank began working 
province in which the land is situated, the maximum amount of tlie I'"*:*- 
may be raised to 75 % of the \^alue. ^ 

Eoans of the latter kind may, however, only be granted, by vetv • 
a two thirds majority of the Council of the Bank, and in each case must ■;' 
approved by the Minister of Finance. 
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value of the real estate mortgaged mnsl be hxed either by means 
jj' ,r. estiriiation of the whole or by means of a sjieeial estimate of the 
] l)y experts, 

phe estimation of the whole real estate is arrived at by agreement 
vtween the Departments of Finance, the Interior, Agriculture and State 
ill accordance with the average value of the arable laud in the 

Whenever such a valuation is recognised as ini])ossil)le or insufficient, 
.►lier on account of the variety of the soils or any other reason, the luort- 
niiist always be based on a special detailed estimate made l>y experts, 
'i^ulcs this, the Bank, or the borrower himself, may always insist on a 
; vdal detailed valuation. 

These- valuations, made under the direction and supervision of em- 
yva'S of the Bank, are carried out at the expense of the borrower in 
,:,'‘)ruaace with a fixed maximum tariff established by the authorities (i). 

Industrial workshops, factories, mines and fisheries cannot be included 
die estimation of the value of the land on which they are sicuatod. Forests 
■ ,i! .luly be included when their exploitation is being carried out on a 
:j;vid |)hm, in conformity with modern jirinciples of forest economy and on 
landf>wner engaging not to depart from this plan without special autlun- 
i'v (btained from the Bank. 

The buildings of which account is taken in making these special estim- 
;.a- niust be insured against lire by the borrower at his own cost, lie 
siidl lie bound to present the receipts for the renewal of the insnram:e at 
V-:A a fortnight before the terniinatioii of the existing insurance. 

I'or every loan granted by the Bank the borrower must pay reg- 
v.b.rly. every half year and in advance, interest, sinking fund, a contribution 
a wards the working expenses, and finally, a contribution to the reserve 
as stipulated in the contract. 

The present amount of each of these various payments as well as the 
’.-hil amount of the charges on the loans granted by the Bank are shown 
•' the following table : 


: I Til' raiLs are as follows ; 
l <!r Uie eitiuute of a holding 


of not tuore than > - 

. 500 dcciatinca 



1,000 

73 

” ” ’’ ” , . 

2,000 

125 

'> M ,, „ ^ 

3,000 

150 


5,000 ” 

200 


‘ tioluirigs of more than j.ooo deciatincs, 200 ruulAs for the first i,ooo,ilec:iatitu'sai!d 
■ for ever> additional 1,000 dccialines or fraction thereof 


7 
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Annual Charges on the Loans Granted by the Nobles' 
Government Land Bank. 


Loans in 4 ^,. 2 % Bonds. 


Loans in % Bonds, 


Term of I^can 



% % % % 


ri 

j'cnrs , . . , 

7.25 

450 

0.25 

12 — 

M 

1 

5.25^ 

4 - 5 ^'; 

0.25 

10 — 

20 

* 

3-25 

4 - 5 ^d 

0.25 

8 — 

25 

^ 

' 2.25 

4.50 

0.25 

7 — 

34 

6 months . 

1.25. 

4.50; 

0.25 

6 — 

3 « 

1 4 « 

I — 

4-50 

0.2 s 

575 

44 

> 

0-75 

4.50 

0.25 

5-50 

51 

It 9 months . 

0.50 

4 oO 

0.25 

525 

66 

B 6 .) 

0.25^ 

4'50 

0.25 

5 ” 


% % % 


lo years 8 mouths 

; 7-25: 

5 

■ 'J.25 : 

1 13 » 

7 » ■ 

5-25 

5 

0.2j l^-i 

i 18 t) 

II H . 

; 3-25 

5 

0.2;: i. 

1 23 » 

9 )) , 

2,25 

5 

0-2 ^ - j : 

;! 32 » 

8 1) . 

: 

5 

0.23 

36 1) 

4 B . 

, I ^ 

5 

0.23 'j: 

41 1 

3 » • 

; 0.75: 

5 

0,25 O' 

48 

7 » ■ 

0.50, 

5 

022 : : 

1 6l B 

8 » . 

^■25: 

5 

0.25 5 


The borrower undertakes in writing, for the whole period of the inortg.;;;:- 
not to take any steps in regard to the mortgaged property that might 
minishits valuf* and its yield and not in any other way to injure the intent' 
of the Bank. W'thout the previous consent of the Bank he may not lea- 
the mortgaged property for more than three years, nor receive in adv^u:. c 
any rent for a term exceeding one year, nor sell or exploit the 
the land, nor, finally, sell or demolish buildings existing on it at the inorii" 
the valuation was made. 

The extension of the term of a loan, with the object of reducing tr^- 
charges, may only be granted after the expiry ci at least five year? 
the signature of the original contract. If the Bank approves the 
ation, the amount still to pay is converted into a new loan from the e-t'- 
of the conversion so made. 

The borrower may also ask for the conversion of an earlier iriortg--?' 
into a new one to include, possibly, an additional loan over and above 
amount not yet repaid on the first mortgage. If the amount of the • 
ditional loan, together with that of the original loan, does not exceed ; 
of the estimated value of the landed estate, no new valuation 
necessary for the purposes of the operation. If, however, this 6o % 
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-.x-itled, new valuation by experts will he necessary and the new ninrt- 
"... will be passed in accordance with the gei^eral rules given aliove. 

’^'in .uldition to the sinking fund payments stipulated in the mortgage 

• •r;:Ct. the borrower is free to make other extraordinary payments for 
y same i)urpose when he judges fit ; on condition. lio\ve\'er, that the 
-viimt'- p-dd i)e not less than lOO roubles in each instance. 

• Tlic uioiigaged estate can only pass intC) other hands ’when the new 
,va-r assumes, by contract approved by the Ikmk, all the charges burden- 

• i and on condition that all arrears are paid, 

t'.wnuraide conditions that may have ])cen conceded tc) the former 
r ..tiL-icr axe not necessarily transferable to the new one. 

When a holding inortgagecl to the Nobles’ Covenimcui Laud Bank 
!)V way of legal inheritance to an owner uho does not Ivclong to the 
. 'rJits.rv nobility (i), he will, howex'er, enjoy all tlie class prerogati\'es of 
deceased, as far as concems the Bank, just as if he were an henMiilary 

If tills first owner, who is not noble, dies in liis tnrjt. and the estate 
.;S-c.s ioi' the second time into the hands (jf one who is not a nicm])er of the 
.raliUuy nolhlity, this new^ projjiictor must diseliarge all the debt on the 
.* irdue to the Nobles Bank, wathin the maxiinun! tenn (d ten years, from 
ao-f the death of the last noble landlord. In case this clause is not 
k/d with, the Bank shall have the mortgaged estate sold by auction. 

■ o tn enalde him to enter into possession. 

The same condition repayment of debts within the maximum 
na' nf ten years — must be observed and tlit* sainc^ pvocetliire hdlowed 
: '.\v: case of non-observance, w’henever an estate mortgLiged tr) the Nobles’ 
: miment Land passes into the hands of a landlord who is not a 
;:i;;:l)cr of the hereditary nobility, byway of purchase, dotiatiim, etc., that 
' tv ;iny other way than that of legal inheritance. 


IV. -- Work of the Bank. 

bet us, dually, give a few figures frenn the last ve])orts of the Bank, 
‘■-‘di the object of showing its work generally, es|K:ci;dl\' within recent 

Ip to January ist., 1912, the Nobles’ GovcrJiment land Bank had 
u.c.ter| altogether 41, 184 loans for a total amount of 1,626,259,500 roubles 
mortgage of 40,330,987 deciatines of laud of a total value estimated at 
- "^'■-,008,034 roubles. 

If from those figures we subtract those for renewals of mortgages, we 
that in 26 years from 1886 to 1912, the number of the landed estates 
“•■'ngiiged to the Bank Avas 27,228, with an area of 24,343,319 deciatines 
■'dmost equal to the w^hole area of Italy (26,000,000 deciatijies) and an 

b) Stc page- 
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estimated value of 1,859.940,124 roubles. The amount of the loans 
on security of this land was i,o83)I4^j^^® roubles. 

In the year 1912, 1.569 applications for loans were received for av,' 
amount of 146.490,598 roubles on the security of 1,570,828 deciatint^, 
The number of' loans granted was 1.486 for an amount of 109, 
roubles secured on 1.195,873 deciatines. 

We give below the figiues for the five preceding years : 



Number 

Area 

Average 

Total 

Amount of 

Average 

Average 


Yetii 

of 

Deciatincfl 

Loans 

Amount 

Estimate 

u- 

Loans 

Mort Raided 

per Loan 

Granted 

per Loau 

per 

Gnintf,; j, 


Granted 


Granted 

(iu roubles) : 

(roubles) 

Dec iatiiie 


1907 . . 

280 

615,102; 

2,197 

! 

26,164,000 

92.400 I 

7* 


rgo8 . . 

518 

523,522; 

I, Oil 

i 31,657,900! 

6T.IOO 

102 

6w 

1909 • ■ 

786 

825.325' 

1.050 

49,701,600. 

63,200 ! 

103 

60 

1910 . . 

1,248 

1.083,179! 

868 

1 87,125.400 

69,800 

138 


1911 . . 

1.355 

, 1,101,685 

813 

; 88,842,600 

65,600 

138 

S: 

1912 . . 

1,486 

1,195,873. 

805 

109,314,100 

1 73;5oo 

159 

9- 


Almost all the mortgages granted (1,471, out of 1.486, that iv. 
were for the maximum term allowed by the Bank. The same was iIk--:. 
in earlier years (98 % in 1907, 1910 and 1911 ; 99 % in 1908, 1909 ami I'.i. 

The total amonnt of the 1,486 loans granted in 1912 was 92”, ^'i ‘ 
amount applied for by the borrowers. ^ , 

Of these 1,486 loans, 546 were on first mortgage. The following t.=‘ 
gives an idea of the business done in this way in the last six years 




Number 

Area 

Total Amount 

Average Ar 


Year 

of 

Loans Granted 

Mortgagal 

of Loans 

per Loai 

1907 , 


78 

74.523 

2,114,400 


1908 . , 


192 j 

199.844 

5,108,400 . 


1909 . 


. . 261 

186,048 

, 8,753,700 : 

-20 

1910 . 


. . 446 

1 313.803 

24,217,700 

704 

1911 . 


. . 459 

1 330.030 

19,249.500 


1912 . 


. . 546 

1 430,627 

29,382,400 

‘ 
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Wlien we remember that in Russia holdings may be considered smill, 
ft exceeding 100 deciatines, medium sized, when of an area of between 
Vind ijOOO deciatines, and large, when exceeding 1,000 deoiatiiies, 
table will alone suffice to show us that it is above all the large and 
hoMings that are burdened by first luortgagcs. The follow- 
ninircs will bring this fact into even stronger relief, both as regards 
jKUcentage of the mortgages passed and the total area of the land 

bnilgaged. 


Area 


PerceotBge of the Number 
of Mortgages Passed 


Area of 


Holdings 


Percentage of the total Area 
Mortgaged 


,! Holdiiii;s 


1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1913 


1907 1908 1909 1910 :9ii 1912 


up to Small Holding*, up to 

dedatiucs. - • iO -5 21.8 18.0 26.4 27.9 27.7 100 deciatines . . . i.o 2.0 r.5 2.1 2.0 1.7 


Ifiijm sired Hold- 
bet Been ico 

,000 deciatines 51.3 62,0 63.6 60.4 56.0 56.8 
!,ree Holdings, of 

c'.\r;,o«>dcdaUnes 28.2 16.2 184 13.2 16.1 15.5 


Medium sized Hold- 
ings, between 100 

and 1,000 deciatines 21.0 3B.3 32.7 29,8, 264, 26.6 

narge Holdings, of I : i 

over 1,000 deciatines 77.9 59-7 65.8 68,1 j 7i,6j 71.7 


Total ... 100 too roo 100 100 100 


Total . 


TOO 100 i 100 100 I 

■ I 


100 


We have already seen (page 86) that in 1894, the Nobles' Govern- 
Kfi;' Land Bank was authori/.ed to grant loans on terms of favour (up to 
the aiiioimt of 75 % of the estimated value of the estate) to help the 
landed nobility in acquiring land in the half - Polish jirovinees of 
Hie West. 

j Retwceii 1894 and 1907, the total number of loans granted for the pnr- 
was 192. In 1907, there were two new loans ; in 1908, only one ; in 
three; in 1910, five; in 1911, six and in 1912 also six. That is 
it')£'ether, then, 215 loans for a total value of 23,045,300 roubles, by 
riLMiis of which 516,883 deciatines of laud previously held by Poles have 
):i>sed into the hands of Russian landlords, 

l/Ct us now briefly consider the funds of the Bank. 

<hi January ist., 1912, the Bank had available : 

1st., A nominal capital of 774,540^00 roubles in laud bonds in 
--filiation . 

-iud., An amount of 74,942,097 roitbles, 72 kopeks, the amount of the 
b7ii(: of 5 premium bearing bonds. 

Wd., A reserA’e fund of 13,766,783 roubles, 92 i/v kopeks. 
Altogether, then : 863,248,981 roubles, 64 Yo kopeks. 

the year 1912, the capital consisting in luemium bearing bonds had 
F'- '’aried in amount. An issue of new land bonds (at 4 5 %) 
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was made for an amount of 65,897,800 roubles, but, as 16,667,500 pv- ’. 
were withdrawn from circulation, the total amount was really 
823,770,400 roubles. 

The reserve fund also increased in the year 1912 to 16,658,145 rr,,, 

65 % hopeks. 

So that, in ermclusion , the total amount of capital the Bank hid .iV; ’ 
able on January ist., 1913 'vmounted to 915,370,643 roubles, 34 

At the same date, the Bank had real estate of a value of 949,000 mi;' y 
and ncg'.diable paper for an amount of 16,841,775 roubles. 

In the Esii mates of Expenditure approved by the Minister .4 Pi;:.- , 
for the year I()i2, the working expenses of the Bank were ealenluty , 
follow's : 


Staff and Maintenance of Stock i, 175-990 roubles 66b: 

Banking Operations 329-695 » 64 

Ad\'erlisements of Auction Sales 68,206 » ;o 


Total . . . 1,573,983 roubles r,;;.; 


The expenses actually came to: 


Staff and jiaintenance of vStock IA53-241 roubles 4; 

Banking Operations 326,282 « 20 

Advertisements of Auction Sales 61,698 » 2> ' 


Total . . . 1,541,221 roubles b 


To this ordinary expenditure we must add 345-687 roubles, 61 b ^ 
peks, extraordinary expenditure, bringing the total expenditure ff>r 
tenance and work’of the Bank for the year 1912 up to 1,886,900 
56 J4 kopeks. 
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■V^ninst this expenditure, we have the fr^dowiiig receipts for the year: 


I ; % Commision on Payments made by 

Borrowers 2,265,364 r. 79 k, 

i.^% Commision on New Loans 164,802 » 50 » 

Balance of the Interest 504,797 » 43 » 

Tines for Payments in Arrears 967,382 « 84 • 

Interest on Securities belonging to the Bank 699,853 » 13 » 

Miscellaneous Interest 161,995 » 82 » 

Repayment of Expenditure on Notices 

of Sales 52^830 » — » 

Miscellaneous Roceipts 161,265 » qS » 


Total . . . 4,978,292 r. 49 k. 


After deducting the expenditure, as shown above, the final result is a 
'e:i! iKilance of 3,091,382 roubles, 14% kopeks; this sum was, in accord^ 
ir.ee with the rules (see page 89) placed to the reserra- fund of the 
[hrk. 

I'inall3% let us conclude oiir study with the following general statc- 
of the mortgage business of the Nobles’ Govermneni Land Biink, 
irri'isY the 37 years of its existence, from 1886 to January 1st., T913, 
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Mortgage Operatior.^ . 


First Mortgages 


Year* 

Number 


Estimated 



of 

Deciatines 



I,oans 


Value 

: 


18S6 

2,135 

1,670,210 

121,818,373 

1S87 

2,412 

2,275,652 

122,685,606 

1888 

1,372 

1,125,221 

56,939.572 

1889 

1,231 

1,04^,330 

61.955^900 

1S90 

1,880 

1,829,214 

95,844,490 t,. 

1891 

1,602 

1.426,147 

76,091,864 

1892 

1,076 

858,089 

42,872,963 a;. 



884 

1,175,238 

46,386.079 J,; 

1894 

656 

680,415 

36,992,123 

1895 

1,378 

1,248,347 

78,769,698 3..; 

1896 

1,563 

1,730,933 

93,599,260 

1S97 

1,451 

1,278,557 

78,131,029 43.:i 

1 898 

2,261 

2,002,437 

118,111,807 e-; 

1899 ■ . 

1,250 

1,145,373 

64,185,145 

1900 

t ,059 

835,309 

62,885.723 3!,!l 

1901 

963 

684,487 i 

54.134.525 :5.-; 

1902 

843 

1 608,825 

53^071.354 3c..- 

190.3 

691 

1 451,880 ' 

33*103,075 r'.;; 

1904 

537 

i 390,758 

23,870.348 ;v;i 

1905 

301 

■ 364,867 ' 

14,554.962 p 

1906 - 

247 

1 368,414 

15,831,242 

1907 

78 

j 74,523 

' 3.822,003 

igoS 

192 

j 119,844 

9,298,368 

^909 

261 

1 186,048 

15,265.276 -’I 

1910 

446 

j 313^803 

! 41,737*743 

1911 

459 

1 330,030 

33,253.048 

1912 

546 

430,627 

1 51 ■245*263 


l886-igT2 24,616,578 ■ 1,506,454.839 
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UnJ Bank from 1886 to 1913 . 

.-e^ed or Supplementary Mortgages 

T0UI 


. , Amouut Number 

Estimated 

. ^ of of Deciatlaea 

Kstifflated 

Amoimt 

of 

IvOttna Granted Loans 

Value 

Loans Granted 




463,800; 

2.172 

1,640,210 

121,813,373' 

68,783,300 


1,475,882 

r,i68,90oi 

2,552! 

2,275,652; 

124,161,488; 

70,963,300 


1,420,942 

1,527,100; 

1.546* 

1,125.221 ; 

58,300,514 

33.705.700 

22 

1,364,846 

i,6ig,6oo! 

1.444 

1.041.352; 

63.320.746' 

36,736,800 

141,81s 

11,268,412 

7,236,200, 

2,143 

1,971.032! 

107,112,902' 

61,692,300 

331-807' 

24,206,647 

13,280,1001 

1.931 

1.787.954: 

100,298,511 

56,186,300 

340,287 

19,005,791 

10,697,300, 

1,365 

1,198,376 

61,878,754! 

32,339.400 

469.3S3' 

30,726,365 

17,815.800' 

1,242 

1,644,621: 

77 , 112,444 

42,110,800 

479 .^ 45 ' 

34,245,606 

20,128,400 

i,ogo 

1,160,060 

7 1.2 37.729 j 

39.195.400 

1.024,173^ 

73,090,100 

42,050,300, 

2,125 

2,272,520' 

151.859,798! 

81,976,400 

1,151.565 

87,049,795 

5o,3og,8oOj 

2,412 

2,882,198' 

180,649,055' 

98,048,100 

1.037,712 

76,469,252 

45,905,100, 

2,253 

2,316,269! 

i54,6oOj28i'| 

88,990,200 

1,069,105 

90,095,435 

52.959770°! 

3,174 

3.071.542 

208,207,242! 

120,460,100 

907,479 

59,988,535 

34,445.000; 

1,900 

2.052,852! 

124,173,680' 

71,623,000 

917.2312 

70,214,157 

4 o, 593 » 6 °o: 

1-784 

i 1,752,541; 

133,099,880' 

76,148,300 

996,193^ 

94,080,767 

’i 54,646.500; 

1,818 

; 1,680,680: 

148,215,292 

83.975.900 

1,285,085 

102,227,3461 57,931,400' 

1,767 

' 1,893,910 

155.298,700 

0 

0 

00 

959,803 

84,236,269: 48,302,700' 

1 - 54 ? 

1,411,683' 

ii 7 . 333 . 344 i 

66.523,700 

900,738 

70,112,667 

i 39,667,3001 

1.259 

|! 1,291,496: 

93.983.015' 

52,950,100 

582,982 

55,169,803 32,101,0001 

846 947.849 

69,724,7651 

39.788,200 

395,442 

40,315,085! 23,740.400! 

625; 763,856 

56,146,327; 

32,573,000 

540,579, 

39,705,1331 24,049.600! 

280! 615,102 

43.526,59?! 

26,164,000 

403.678 

43,958,229! ^ 26 , 549 , 50 oj 

5i8| 523,522 

53.256,507; 

31,657,900 

639,27?: 

69.840, OT2[ 40,947,9001 

786! 825,325 

85,105,288 

49,701,600 

769,376, 

107,621,74 

5I 62,907,700 

1,248 1,083,179 

140.359,488! 

87.125,400 

771,655 

118,913,637! 69,593,100' 

I7355; 1,101.685 

152,166.685 

88,842,600 

765,246 

139,115^514! 79,931,700! 

1,486 1.195,873 

! 190,358,777 

109,314,100 

16.910,282^ 

1,545,911,972! 900.569,500- 

42,670 41.526,860 

3,052,366,811! 

1.735.573.600 




Par't IV: Miscellaneous 


ARGENTINA, 


SOMF, (M'FICIA-L vSTATISTlCS OK AGRICUl/ri.iRAL KANDKD 
1>R()PP:RTV IX TPIl^ ARIPEXTIXK RHPUBTJC, 


The Deiiartment of Agricultiirol Statistics and Rural Economies, 
.. Iv Jir<"ctcd by Dr. Emilio Lahitte, has supplied us with some important 
■■ :<'r;n:Uioii in regard to Argentine agricultural landed property (,i). 

We verv readily reproduce this information which is of great import- 
for the stiidA of the Argentine land question. 


§ I, Sales. 


In tlie year 1913 6,621,705 ha. were sold for 296,937,604 pesos 
" itional money), a larger amount than was realised in any of the preceding 
ven years. 

In the ten years 1904-1913, 108,626,312 ha. were sold for 2,664,108,103 

The luunber of hectares sold in tlic above period was 50 % of the 
‘‘'•d area of Argentina, eKclusive of the land that cannot be sold. 

In the course of the above ten years, urban and rural land was sold 
•''' die anioimt of 6,500,000,000 pesos, gXing an average of 650,000,000 
pesos a year. 


■a) S.C' for further particulars the article “ Some Indications of the Economic and Agri- 
Progress of Argentina ”,in the BnUei-in of Economic and Social Intcllizcnct, CXtober, 
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§ 2. Mortgages, 


Mortgages on rural real estate were registered in the year 1913 
an amount of 287,545.140 pesos, legal money, on an area of 6,895,520 h!' 
The amount was less than that registered in 1912 (349,000.000 pesos), C 
exceeds that registered in preceding years. 

The amount of rural mortgages registered in the ten years i9U4-iq:, 
was 1,805,438,957 pesos, legal money. The amount of the mortg^j,- 
corresponded to 70 % of the amount of the sales in the same ten ycr<. 


§ 3. Area, subdivision, and value of rural reai, estatk 

IN FOUR PROVINCES. 


In the following tables we give statistics of area, subdivision and v;: ^ 
of rural holdings in the four provinces of Cordoba, Santa P'e, Kiitre 
and Santiago del Estero. The value of the holdings was calculated hr. 
the average prices obtained in 1912, and the estimations made bv b;-: 
Treasury for the purposes of the land tax are shown in a parallel cnl:;;:.-. 



coMfi OFFICUL STATISTICS OF AGRICULTURAL LANDED PROPERTY IO3 


Province of Cordoba. 


Departments 


Aici Number 

of 

Landowners 

(ia hectares) 


Value 

as 

Estimated 
by the 
Treasury 


Average Value 
according 
I to the 
Sales in 11)1 1 


(in pesos per ha,) 


D-.'txirtraenl 


of Cordoba 

57,600 

838 

2.82 1 

665 

» Calainuchita .... 

519.900 

2.175 : 

ir.l2 j 

23 

!) Colon . 

288,900 

1,072 

2S.29 1 

64 

,> Cruz de Eje .... 

712,890 

t,oo8 

7.20 ; 

24 

„ General Roce .... 

1.413,300 

604 

39-32 i 

236 

lochilin 

575.909 

909 

9.87 i 

33 

1 Jdrez Celman . . . 

1,346,000 

1.027 

54.93 ; 

148 

„ J4rcz Marcos, . . . 

i 1,035,000 

1,308 

79-83 : 

18,1 

Minas - ■ 

400,200 

563 

4-25 i 

9 

pocho ■ 

298,900 

971 

521 

21 

Puhilla 

245,560 

7-54 

84-45 ( 

22 

Rio 4® 

' 1,868,700 

2,401 

41.18 1 

122 

i Rio Primero .... 

570,800 

2,633 

17.56 ! 

40 

» Rio Segundo . . 

543,100 

i 2,048 

50,20 1 

1 iB 

!> Rio Scco 

i 1,043,200 

528 

5.45 ; 

16 

') San Alberto .... 

370,600 

894 

6.98 : 

42 

San Javier 

148,800 

i 859 

16.80 ' 

136 

It San Justo 

; 1,438,000 

1 3,062 

1 46-37 ; 

508 

1) Santa Maria . . . ■ 

310,600 

I 1.823 

1 3211 

87 

» Sobremonte .... 

586,100 

386 

1 6.36 : 

9 

» XeraTO Abajo . . . 

; 495,800 

i 1,274 

i 63.93 : 

241 

It Tercero Arriba . . 

S^’S.SOo 

; 1,052 

35-87 

1 13 

a Tortoral 

409,090 

696 

1 17.75 i 

86 

» Tulumba 

1 811,400 

1,066 

, 8.12 

16 

') Union ....... 

1,380,300 

1,941 

1 61.05 : 

146 


Province of Santa FL 


arlment of Santa F6 .... 

293,100 ’ 

1.775 : 

137.00 

86 

Belgrano. .... 

283,400 i 

949 ; 

196.65 

209 

’ Cazeros 

332,200 : 

2,567 

227.88 ; 

222 

!j Castellanos. . . . 

696,700 ’ 

5,688 

137.00 ; 

85 

:• Constitucibn . . . 

324,200 

■1.776 

261.07 : 

268 

Garay 

398,200 

798 

56.83 

71 

■ Iriondo 

261,100 

2,380 

223.55 I 

222 

> Las Coloiiias . . 

671,700 

4,790 

147.96 i 

165 

Lopez 

1,132,900 

2,308 

139.07 j 

151 

) Nueve de Julio . . 

; 1,640,000 

237 

20.77 ! 

410 

’ Obligado 

i 1,424,900 i 

1,819 

25.00 1 

30 

» Rosario 

; 163,500 ^ 

1.853 

158-33 

817 

■i Crisldbal 

1,449,200 

2,547 

52.68 i 

70 

« San Javier. . . . 

780,800 

973 

62.16 i 

n 

» San JerAnimo . . 

444,800 

i 2,281 

15685 i 

130 

» San Justo . . ■ - 

566,800 

1 L188 

56.83 i 

71 

« San Lorenzo . . . 

185.500 

; 1.366 

271.17 1 

336 

> San Martin. . . . 

446,400 

; 2,252 

145-71 

153 

‘ Pera 

1,673,200 

1 355 

22.14 : 

2 \ 
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province of Entre-Rios. 


■ — ■ — ■■ ~ 


: . 






Value 


Area 

Number 

as Vi.. 




Estimated 

Departments 

— 

of 

by the , to ti. 

Treasury 12 ;;; 


(in hectares : 

I,ando»nera 



, .. . 


- 

(in pesos per ha, 

Depart mc-ut of Col6n 

322,700 : 

I, 31 T 

^3 

f n Concordia 

7 f) 0,900 

77 

5 f> 

. Diamante .... 

254,000 : 

1 ,2 ; 9 

61 

M Fc'deraci 6 i. ... 

365,400 

4 18 

58 ■- 

« Feliciano .... 

OJ 

0 

0 

0 

472 

32 

Ginakguay . . ■ ■ 

657,800 

567 

34 :: 

;i Guakguaychii . . 

1,177,700 

922 

74 :■ 

■ la Paz 

7 i 7 . 3 t>o 

O05 

32 

Purama 

'I 4 ' 1 o 00 

90 

2 ,t ;7 

Nngoya 

421,800 

1,627 

60 1 , 

. Tala 

265,200 

858 

57 

1 Uruguay 

550,800 

1,007 

87 -4 

>, . Victoria 

546,500 

921 

40 .3 

Villaguay 

747,100 

1,210 

46 : 


Province of Santiap del Estero. 


Department of Santiago del Estero. ■ 

194,000 ; 

527 

I.) n,, 

1. AvelLiiicda , ■ ■ ■ 

387,000 ■ 

— 

10 5 

^ Aqu re 

413,500 ' 

— 

II 

„ ;i Atamisqui 

216,000 ; 

142 

■1 

1 la Banda . . 

333 . 5^0 ! 

368 

17 '3 

i, )» Bdgrano 

350,000 i 

^52 

I T 

i> Choya ..... , . 

1,401,500 : 

213 

5 

. Coco 

2,695,000 : 

496 

5 

Figueroa . . ■ ■ ■ ^ 

659.500 ' 

206 

7 

, Guasay6n 

201,000 

242 

5 -3 

Jimenes 

575,000 1 

354 

5 

- Loreto 

332.500 i 

277 

4 

> Matara 

895,500 ; 

t 5 l 

.5 ' 

.. Mitre 

314,000 ; 

— 

6 

:i Moreno 

1.578,000 ; 

90 

9 

- Ojo de Agua ... 

650,050 : 

3/2 

5 

' Pck'grini 

659,500 ; 

563 

5 

« Quebrachos 

373.500 

5 

2 

!> - Rio Hondo . . . . ! 

199,500 ^ 

I 12 

73 

> Rivadaria 

436,000 

— 

II 

' ' Robles 

13-1.000 


il 

Salavina 

283,000 1 

362 

5 

San Martin .... 

195,000 

: 

7 

' Sarmiento 

148,000 ! 

i 

4 

:> !i Silipica ; 

116,000 

277 : 

8 

n ' Veicele y Ocho di i 

Marzo 

, 608,000 ! 

227 ' 

S 
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§ 4 . State domains. 


In the followng table we give Statistics of the area of the land be- 
• to the State, as well as of the laud transferred by it. The total 
^ tills land is 120,675,750 ba. (i). The hectares alienated by the 
;!"*,*'upto December 31st. last were 36,438,614, so that the nation 
84.247.136 6a. or 70 % of tbe total area. 


State Und 

Area 

(liectares) 

Transferred 

Percent- 

age 

State 

Property 

Percent- 

age 

p, Central 

14,625,000 

12,877,633' 

89.28 : 

1,547.367! 

10.72 


10,367,250 

2,474*3^2: 

2387 

7,892,888! 

76.13 

ke N 

19,872,000 

5 . 737 >^ 3 '^i 

28. 87 

M. * 34 . 37 ^* 

71-15 



9,648,000 

3,898,050; 

40.40 

5,749,950 

59.60 

: 

2,952,000 

i 1,680,487! 

56.00 I 

1,271,5131 

43-10 



22,428,000 

1 1,318,480! 

19.25 j 

18,109,520 

t 80.75 

kiiita Cru!! 

1 23,752,000 

j 3.458,601 : 

14-55 1 

20,293,399 

85.45 

rr ; ■ - rue go 

2,132,900 

4**9,923; 

22 — 

1,662,977 

j 78 — 

[ 

9,412,000 

^5^3,448, 

16,18 

7 > 888.552 

! 83.82 

L- Andes 

5,696,600 


— 

5,696,600 

; 100 


‘ 116,685,750 

: 36,438,614: 

30.19 

1 84,247,136 

' 69.81 


a The total ati-a of the Republic is 2,p52:55i 
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WORKMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS IN ITALY. 


SOURCES : 

StaTISTICA. DELLE ORGANIZZAZIONl DI LAVORATORI, AL l" GI-XNAIO 1913. ( .- H 

men’s Organizations on January ist,, 1913). Supplcmint to the ~ , 

del Lajoro, No. 2<). Annual Publication of the labour Office. Deparliuiiii of A^r.-;. 
tiire, Industry and Commerce. Rome, G. liertero and Co. Printers, 1911 

The Labour Office has recently published statistics of the Itaii 
workmen's organizations for 1913, gimng particulars in relation to ih 


TabIvE I. — Agricultural ani k 


r &07 iyo8 yfi, 


Classe* ; 

Leagues Members 

I.,eagues 

Mmberj 

Leagues 

Agricultural i 1,203 ! 279 513 

1,809 

426,079 

1,7:4 

Industrial 3,040 i 404^533 i 

} i 

3.766 

i 508,290 

3 ,^ 9 : 

Total . . . 4,343 684,046 I 

5-575 

i 934.369 ^ 

5.671 


protective leagues, federations of labour, trade unions, agricultural 
ers' organizations etc. 

We reproduce here the principal details published, those relating • 
the peasants’ leagues ha\dug special interest for us. 
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Xhev form a necessary and logical supplement to those wc have 
’ready given (i) in regard to the Agricultural Employers’ Associations. 


§ 1. The oeveeopment of labour organization. 


Xhe statistics show us in the first place that on January ist., 1913 
thcic'^vuein the Kingdom 7,835 workmen's leagues with 971, 667 members, 
being leagues of agricultural labourers and 4,853 of industrial work- 
In the following table, the figures for 1913 are given for comparison 
those for previous years beginning with 1907, and show the progress 
iji labour organization. 

\fter 1908, a decrease may be observed in the number of workmen 
jr^’anized, and then an increase up to 1913, when the highest figures were 
itrL'iied. The number of leagues, on the other hand, has gone on steadily 
bv-n-asing. except for a slight decrease in 1910. 

Ill the tables the leagues are classified as free, Catholic and independent, 
adhering to labour federations or trade unions are called free. The 
Uatholic leagues are strictly denominational. The independent leagues 
:t those not adhering to labour federations or trade unions and not de- 
omiiiational. 


bciwe-jn 1907 and 1913. 




rqn 

191 

2 


i 9>3 

Mfittibers 

Ccaguea 

Members 

Ceag'ies 

Members 

T,c agues 

1 Members 

390,851 

2,737 

! 407,999 ' 

2,626 i 

408,148 

2,982 

468,969 

426,183 

4,308 

439,531 

4,703 

452,354 

4.S53 

502,698 

817,034 

7,045 

^ S47.53O 

7,329 

860,502 

7,835 

971,667 


For these three forms of organization we can give the folio vving figures 
?'^nhe years 1911 and 1912, The figures in brackets show 4)erccntages, 


See the number of this Bulletin for April, 1914, pages 28 et seqq. 


8 
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Table II. — Or^i^nisations, Free, Catholic and Independent 
in 1911 and 1912. 

■ ’ ~ ” ’ r ’ " r'“ ' 

Free Catholic I Indepecdeat ' Xotal 

Classes ' ' ■■■ 

l^(;ue3 Members Leagues Members ; Leagues Membets Leagues 

^'737; 407 , 9,5 
2,626; 406^14^ 

4 t 3 o 8 435 j'.j 

4.703! ^ 5 L 3 :j 

7.0^5 847, 530 
7,329 860,5 . 


/ 1911 


Agricultural 


Industiial 


Total , . , , 


1 1912 

1912’ 
1 1911 


2,099 

(76.7)j 

2,064 

(78.6) 

3.^4 

(84.6) | 

3.964 

(84-3) 


249,373 

( 61 . 1) 
286,692 

( 70 . 2 ) 

346,020] 

( 787 ) 

352 , 978 ] 

(78 


5 , 743 : 

6,028] 

(82.3) 


213 

(7.8) 

197 

( 7 . 5 ) 

432 

(lo) 

363 

(77)1 


595 . 393 : 

( 70 . 3 ) 
639,670] 

(74.3) 


46.425 

(11.4)] 

42,392 

(> 0 . 4 )! 

64,891 

{ 14 - 8 ) 

65,620 

(M.a) 


645I 111,316 
( 9 . 2 )j (I 3 .i)| 

5601 108, 02T 

(7.«!j ( 12 . 8 )] 


425 

{ 15 . 5 ) 

365 

(* 3 . 9 ) 

232 

( 5 . 4)1 

376 ' 

(8)1 


112,201 

( 27 . 5 ) 

79,064' 

( 19 . 3 )' 

28 , 620 ! 

(6.5}| 

33.747 

(7-5) 


657] 140,821 
( 9 . 3 )! (i6.8)| 


741 

(10,1) 


112,811 
( 13 . l) 


The Free organizations are, therefore, by far the most wide spread 
They and the Catholic organizations are more frequently leagues of in- 
dustrial worknten than of agricultural labourers, while agricultural leagf.fc 
predominate among the independent oraganizations. The free organis- 
ations again consist principally of men, workmen in the large industrk-i 
and day labourers ; in the Catholic organizations, on the other hand, the:: 
are a larger number of women, artisans, metayers, small tenants etc. 

In 1911 and 1913 the organized agricultural labourers might beclae^- 
ified as follows. 

Tabt.E III. — ’ Cla vilification of Organized Agricultural Laboums 
in jgii and 1913, 


Free Catholic Independent 

Organizations Organizations Organizations 

Classes - — - - - 



1911 

1913 

1911 

1913 

igii 

1913 

1911 


Suuill Laiu’. owners . . . . | 

502' 

2,461! 

1,525! 

7,539 

! 

12,098! 

I2,7i6| 

14.123 


Small Tij.aiits 

2,509] 

2,285] 

2,67 o| 

5,4®4 

i 

12,877! 

7,804' 

18,056 


Teuiiils i.ayiiig Rent pari 'y | 
in Kiivi 1 

58,039: 

i 

35,060, 

31,280: 

, 22,6 o 6'| 

1 

1 

15.785! 

19,878 

105,114 


Libourers on Couirnct or! 
PaiUv I'rec 

1 1 

j 

! 

1 

8.253! 

6,870 

5.701 

6,929! 

1 ®'507^ 

16.473 

:o,45: 

l>.-v Labourer? 

1 187,639; 

1 

240,122 

2,273 

I ir,oi7 

67,835' 

1 71.616] 

262,767 . 
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The largest numbers of agricultural labourers’ leagues are found in 
I - igna (I1O57 163,873 members), then in Emilia (652 with 

luembers), Lombardy (448 with 44,988 meml>ers), Sicily (149 with 
! t'o members) and Apulia (71 with 65,818 members). 

"the largest numbers of industrial leagues are found in T/)mbardy 
lea^nies with 101,016 members), Romagna {919 with 69,132 members), 
i-nlia'r '46 with 38,547 members) etc. The largest number of organized 
are workers in metal (55.566), housebuilders (78,417), brick- 
E kers (22,009) and spinners and weavers (38,952). 


§ 2. Federal organization. 


in the field of co-operation so also in that of protectiim, the local 
r^;jiizations tend to unite in larger groups. Thus, it is that manyjeagues 
--"iite themselves to labour federations and trade unions. To what 
rm-e they are affiliated to these two classes is seen in tlie following table, 
mowing the figures for the period 1906-1913 : 

Table 1V\ — Federal Organization between 1906 and 1913. 



1906 

1907 

190S 

1909 1910 

1911 

19:2 

1913 

(tVnv.r l'\*G<.raUon<;; 






1 


t 

2,732 

3.132 

6,798: 

3,864; 4 ,H 5 

4,086 

5.232 

5.437 

; M rabk-rs 

317,4461 

387,384 

557,6+4^ 

301,210 501,941 

488,324 

528,151 

622,298 

Utiioas 






i 


L.gUfS 

2,702 

2 , 0<4 

2,605 

2,479’ 2,894 

3,M5 

1,145; 

1,186 

M ab.Ts .... 

157,289! 

204,271 i 

I9L599; 

175,836! 166,156 

209.947 

197,589, 

213,695 


It is to be observed that in IQIS- 286 co-operative societies with 
members, acting as trade leagues, were affiliated to the Labour Fed- 
Eialions, 

I'hc Statistics for 1913 give detailed notices in regard to 107 labour 
tolerations. Of these, 18 date from before 1900 ; 4 were founded in 1900, 
T901, ixi igo2 and the others later. Ten of these have each more 

1 5, 000 members. Amongst them that of J-Elan, has 26,023, that 0 
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Mantua 18,093, that of Parma 20,249, that of Reggio Emilia 27,374^ tk* • 
Ferrara 43,377, that of Bologna 59,874, that of Palermo 24,693 and 5," 

The sphere of action of these labour federations usually exv' 
to"a whole province, but often only to a district or a group of coinmu"^ 

In accordance with their rules, they have charge of the labour 
and of the legal and medical advisory offices for the working cla^^ 
but the work of the labour bureaux is not of great importance (li 
generally advice is not given regularly by a special office, but by 
fessionai men in sympathy with the organization, who ask no remiineiar-l. 
for their services. However, the legal advice is almost limited to opivi-*' 
in cases of accidents and arbitrary dismissals and the medical service- 
confined to the certifying of accidents, 

Some labour federations {]\Iilan, Novara, Vercelh, Alessandria eu 
have also organized schools and libraries for the workmen. All, howev-- 
generally aim at the defence of the interests of the working 
promoting their organization by means of propaganda and assi.-i: 
them in their endeavours to obtain improvements in their econoinii; . 
social conditions (higher wages, shorter hours, application of the 
laws etc.). 

The organizations in question derive the funds for their work from t: 
subscriptions of their members, which vary in amount from 0.30 h. to 5:: 
or 6 fr. per ann. per member. In many federations, the coiitriluitioniq;. 
same for all members ; in some, peasants and women pay smaller amo:;:;t 
than other members. 

With respect to their financial situation, the total revenue of 90 laluv; 
federations in 1913 was 689, 906 frs., the total expenditure 653,4101:: 
In the same year the federations received 73,370 frs. in subsidies from 
municipalities and 5,016 frs. from other organizations. 

The Trade Unions, wliich limit themselves to a single class of workmc: 
have objects similar to those of the Labour Federations. 

The Unions shown in the Statistical tables are 25 : of these, ; ar 
labour bureaux and have a strike fund ; 5 have an unemployment fund u; 
3 give travelling subsidies. In 1913, twenty unions had a total ino'r. 
of 859,875 frs. and a total expenditure of 966,805 frs. 

The agricultural leagues are also federated in central organ] 
engaging also in local propaganda. Among these we must tnciitioJi 
Provincial Federations of Milan, Bologna, Cremona, Ravenna, 
Emilia, Rovigo etc. 

The local organizations arc united in the Federazione Naziojjale 
Lavoratori della Terra [National Federation oj Agricultural 
with head quarters at Bologna, with 159,243 members. 


(i) Th:. co!i{.r;braioii<5 of the workmen’s organizations to the labour buieatix. "' ' 

th'e labour fe lerat'O.us only conlrlbule 0.71 % ot th^'ir totol ejqxm'lituic ; the Catlu'- e f’ ?- 
izatiou % aud the agncuHurul labourers’ organizations 2.3; %. 
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Relations between co-operation and defence. 


Ii« the publication of the Labour Office, the Statistical data are followed 
• interesting considerations on the development and work of the work- 
^viulicates, their form and their means of action. Without entering 
!.Tvviiito this part of the enquiry, we nmst point out that in almost all 
/workmen’s congresses for defence of labour and co-operation held in 
>.nt years the necessity has been affirmed of revising the general plan 
. ..f.-T uiizatiou iii order to give it an organic form more in conformity with 
I'.t-w conditions. 

In particular, the necessity is expressed of defining more precisely 
..-relations between the leagues and the societies. 

puked, in a meeting of the Boards of i^fauagement of the General 
' .Kro.tion of Labour, the aSbational League of Co-operative Societies and 
Itaiiaii Federation of i\Iutnal Aid vSocicties, held at Milan, tire need was 
of “ regulating the mutual bonds, relations and duties of t]ielra<le 
V wc;ites, mutual aid and co-operative societies ; devising new forms of 
-neialioiis for the entire work of defence, thrift and co-operation, specify- 
he essential character indispensable for all workmen’s societies adher- 
10 the organizations and thus giving the workmen’s movement unity 
>i .lotieu and aim and an orderly form ”, The defect most commonly com- 
I'vaied of is the absence of any co-ordination in the work of the leagues. 
:b. co-operative and the mutual societies, three forms of organization by 
di'.ch the labourers are trying to improve their economic conditions, in 
ym-cqiience of which the workmen’s organization as a whole can not have 
ir.v single and constant direction. ” 

It is to be desired that the co-operative societies may give all their 
[rc.r:i! and material support to the leagues, if possible, registering their 
D^vn members with them. 

At the meeting of Venetian Co-operative Societies held at I/Cgnano 
i:: August, 1913 the mutual duties of co-operation and defence were even 
ItUer defined, and the following resolutions were passed : 

(rt) that the co-operative societies should loyally and practically 
eucourage the defence of labour, assisting in the foundation of leagues and 
syndicates where none such exist, supporting them in their struggles, 
ikiiijing their successes etc. ; 

(6) that the defence societies should give large and spontaneous 
^ii^istance to co-operation in its battles against private enterprise etc. ; 

■ (c) that the co-operative societies should favour the registration of 

Ibeir own members in the local defence leagues and second the work of 
latter ; 

(i^) that there should be formed mixed committees of representatives 
co-operation and defence in every province and region, in order to 
® 3 intain constant relations between the two forms of associations and 
I'Cmove possible differences. 
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In the same meeting at Legnago it was said that workmen’s co-,r^. 
ation must have it for its object not only to defend the special interest? o: *- , 
associates, but also to stren^hm their solidarity and improve their ecor-s 
and moral conditions. It therefore must not detach itself from the m 
ment in favour of defence and so give rise to isolated organizations of s|Xv;: 
groups of workiiien or private speculation. Its action, on the other h-r.? 
being subject to the la^vs of production and competition, must be 
within the limits and in the forms imposed by the economic requireii-t:;.; 
of the situation, so that the defence leagues may not make unfair an-i 
aggenited demands on the co-operative societies as compared with th-- 
made l)y private enterprise. 

The T\uscan defence congress held in September. 1912. laid it nr.,-, 
that all the co-operative societies for production should keep in c-iiv..;.- 
with the defence organization, “ which must be assisted in every wy; 

Hnally, in May, 1913, the Congress of employees engaged in wurki;;. 
agricultural machinery held in Bologna decided to support the co-.-rr: 
itive machine societies, “ as the principal object of the organization of latr y 
is to deliver labour from the middlemen and to fit the labourers foi 
exercise of every branch of production. ” 

The plan referred to of co-ordiuaiing the action of the trade syndicn^, 
mutual aid and co-operative societies, which has been recently devse: 
having, however, not every where been given definite form, a positive op]:;i : 
cannot' be expressed in regard to the result. It is enough for us to by. r 
signalised it as a characteristic feature of the most recent movemert 0! r;-, 
Italian workmen’s organization. 
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HOME COLONISATION. 


PART III, 

HOME COLOM>AnO\ L\ COREA. 


§ I. General remarks. 

The Imperial Government of Japan, when, on August 19th., 1910, 
35 we know, it abolished the Protectorate regime in Corea, which had been 
in force there since 1905, annexed that large province to the Empire and 
indertook the responsibility of its immediate administration. 

There is now a General Government of Corea (Chosen Sotokufu) at 
the head of which is a Governor General immediately responsible to the 
Coutncil of Ministers at Tokio. 

The annexation of Corea to Japan marked the beginning of the mod- 
ern development of the peninsula, which, in spite of its great natural 
wealth, had for centuries suffered from a series of political changes and 
ci'.'il and foreign wars, which profoundly disturbed the social life and 
economic equilibrium. Agriculture, sharing the fate of the other industries 
'itid of commerce, had been neglected ; the fertile plains had been gradually 
transformed into wastes infested with malaria ; most of the luxuriant 
t'^irests, of which splendid examples still remain in all the northern region 
the peninsula, had been destroyed, with serious consequences for the 
’tational economy, the climate and the public health. 

The Japanese Government, as soon as it came into possession of the 
province, began a vigorous, uninterrupted and judicious work 
■'t tidministrative, social and economic reorganisation : Corea has become 
today a marvellous centre of every kind of activity : the construction of 
awbours, railways and roads, the establishment of telegraphic and telephonic 
wmmunictions, reafforestation, land improvement, the exploitation of 
exisUng mineral and forest wealth, the impetus given to industry, fisheries 

agriculture, have all contributed to so rapid a transformation of the 
province in question that we must regard the whole work as without any 
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doubt one of the most brilliant manifestations of clear sighted and 
human activity. The results obtained in only four years of Japane^*,’; . 
are themselves the best testimony to the excellence of the work. 

Already in the introduction to the first Part of this Article (i) we 
indicated the characteristics of the land and of the work of colonisation 
Corea : land only partly cultivated and that part imperfectly, little dendrvT; 
population, no regulation or very insufficient regulationof the water suio’v 
districts deforested and immense forests still existing. The work of h*-, 
colonisation has been almost exclusively limited to the improvenie-n 
waste laud, without any attempt at forming small or medium sized h‘l 
ings or carrying ont important works for the improvement and iitili?.i‘-v. 
of the water supply. In addition, another characteristic feature of 
colonisation in Corea consists in the effort made by the Japanese Govermr.r 
as far as possible to encourage iinmigration from Japan to Chosen, iudrV 
to settle the largest possible number of J apanese colonists in this nev 
territory of the Empire. 

It is certainly hardly an easy matter to follow the clear sighted work i 
home colonisation carried out by the Japanese in Corea in the few veu; 
of their rule in all its details. When it occupied the country the Govi-rr.- 
ment found itself faced by so many and such serious problems that it i^ 
surprising that it has been able to deal with them all and obtain in ever.- 
particular case really marvellous results. Certainly, if Japan could lir-.e 
limited its work of reform to one or other of the most urgent matters, it w!.;;'; 
have obtained in each of those directions even more satisfactory nsivv 

But, before entering on the detailed study of this important wwkoi 
home colonisation, it seems to us advisable to give some general infnru 
ation with regard to the population and agricultural situation of the pcriin>ub 

The earliest reliable census returns of the population of Corea are 
those of 1909 ; there were then in a total population of about 13,080.00? 
about 12,934,000 Coreans and only 146,000 Japanese. 

.The following table shows the movement of population in Corea fron 
1909 to 1912 : 

Table I. — Movement of Population in Corea in the Period 1909*101’ 


Year 

Coreans 

Japanese 

Foreigners 

Total 

1900 

; 12,934.282 

146,147 

10,427 

1^,090,856 

1910 ..... 


171.343 

12,694 


I911 

1 13.832,376 ■ 

210,689 

12,804 

14,055,869 

1912 

^ 14,566,783 1 

293,729 

16,589 ; 

1 4.827 


(t) See Bulletin of Economic and Social InielU'-ence, Year V, No. 7 > 
page 121. 
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we see, the majority of the native population is overwhelming, 
while the total number of Coreans increases, the percentage decreases, 
ftis in 1909 the natives were 9<S.8 % of the population ; in 1911 the per- 
,'^^e had decreased to 9841 % and in 1912 to 98 %. On the other hand, 

' j’^tpaiiese population increased successively in the same period from 
Vo,^ to 1-52% and 1.67%. These are certainly not extraordinary 

• ,mTes but still they are worthy of consideration. 

in 1909 the density of the population was 60 per sq., kin., in 1910 it 
p. c 61. in iqiij 64 and in 1912, 66. There is then ample room for a larger 

^y.Mtlation. 

i re«^ards agriculture, vvc must remember that, in s])ite of the long 
of decline through which Corea passed up to the date of its annex- 
i;,,n by Japan, the cultivation of the soil still remained the chief, if not 
til.' <o]e, occupation of the inhabitants. The methods in use were rudi- 
'a'ltarv, unscientific and produced little, but stimulated the attachment 
)! the ])opiilation to the soil. In this way, the work of [)rogrcss 
r iiouratcd by the Japanese Govcrnrncut found here ])ro])itions soil and no 
rtU difficulty, as it was not a question of familiarising the natives with a 
Lv kind of rvork but simply of inodifiyirig the methods of cultivation in 
jie. Certainly, in view of the deeply rooted conservatism of the Coreans, 
hi' work has not always gone on without some slight obstacles, 

As regards the general agricultural position of the peninsula, it must be 
jtved that the area now under cultivation is a]x)ut 2,200,000 cho (l), 841,000 
being rice fields and the rest (1,359,000 cM) fields temporarily irrigated. 
The cultivated land is 9.8 % of the total area of the peninsula and is 
distributed so as to give an average of 0.36 cho of ricefields and 0.57 cho of 
Other fields (in all 0.93 cho) per agricultural household, 

I In J apan, the averages, as wc have had occasion to observe elsewhere, are 
hixiut 0,53 cho of rice fields and 0.49 cho of fields temporarily irrigated (al- 
Ntiher 1.02 cho) per agricultural household. Troin this we see that in 
breathe distribution of the land closcl}^ resembles that of Japan proper. 

The proportion of rice fields in Corea is less than in Japan, this being 
c all due to the fact that irrigation has not been carried out on the same 
kale in Corea as in J apan, so that in Corea the farms are more exposed to 
pier from drought and inundations. 

* After thus briefly describing the general situation of the population 
Vid the agriculture of Corea, we shall now pass in review the salient feat- 
ires of the work of home colonisation. 

We shall begin by examining the principal measures taken for the im- 
piovement of waste land, 

§ 2. The improvement of waste land. 

i 'I'iie land still uncultivated in the peninsula, of an estimated area of 
? 185,000 cko, is 60 % of the total area fit for cultivation. Most of it is 

‘‘f i did = 0 t|() ha. 
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State land ; to favour its improvement as far as possible, with the ri; 
of rendering it fit for cultivation, a law was promulgated in July 
in virtue of which the land may be let to any private individua] ; 
makes application. 

Those, who within a fixed period succeed in cultivating waste laufi i 
longing to the State, acquire a preferent right and are granted impor. ». 
facilitations for the purchase of this land. 

Yet, the application of the law is in practice hindered by many 
ulties, owing to there being no accurate register, to the absent"-: 
sufficient supervision, and, finally, to defects in the law itself. Thus»’" 
authorities instructed to study the general situation of the couiitn 
enjoined by Imperial Decree No. 82, of April, to study especially s 
situation of the uncultivated land. These studies were inimedia?t^ 
initiated, a beginning being made with the provinces of Keiki and 
(Central provinces on the coast of the Yellow Sea), 

At first lots of uncultivated land of not more than 3 chd were cede-i 
^veinment, without account being taken of the law of 1907 on the uti t 
ition of waste land, but this gave rise to difficulties and abuses, so:h 
^•he authorities were obliged to make the provisions of the law, by amer 
ment of June, 1911, applicable also to transfers of lots of less than’ i; 
improvement of waste land is author! 7.ed by the local Governor inthenin^ 

• f the Governor General of the peninsula. 

In the following table we give some particulars in regard to the ctsd:: 
of waste land belonghig to the State in recent years. In 1910, there wc; 
also 103 applications for concessions, 62 made by Japanese and 41 by native 
But there were only 38 granted, 18 to Japanese and 20 to natives, torn 
area amounting altogether to 2,012 cho. It is to be observed thatt:* 
portion of this area granted to the Japanese is 1,671 chd and that grants 
to natives only 341 cho. 

On January ist., T913, the general position in regard to the grant; d 
uncultivated land was as follows : 


Table ll, -Geyicral Situcition of Uncultivated Land on Jammy ist. ’ L 


Nationsility 


Applications 

Made 


Grants Made 


Applications 
for Renewal 


Applicat' a 
for RtncwalCac;*: 


of Applicants 

Area 

Number 

ch 6 

Number 

Area 

chA 

Number 

Area 

ch 6 

Number 

Japanese 

889 ■ 

89,231 

it8 

' 5.597 , 

12 

2,217 ' 

1 _ 

Coreans ' 

I 1,217 

78,143 


6,355 

60 

6,946 

24 

British ’ 

! 2 1 

28 


- 

— 

1 


Total . . . 

2,206 : 167,402 

^ 255 

11,925 

72 ! 

9, ”7 

24 


(i) For Corcari nam.-s we have adopted the official Japanese termino’ogy. tn 
of certain of the better known Coreaii names we sluUl give, together with thr < 
Japanese, also the Corean word. ThUa we shall write (Seal), Fwsflw | 

(Yalu) etc. I 
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W'e shall now study more attentively another aspect of the work of 
L.jne colonisation in Corea, which is perhaps the most important, namely, 
th;It of the currents of immigration from Japan to Chosen and the means 
.ioaied by the Japanese Government to encourage them. 


S IMMIOKATION IN'TO COREA AND THE ORIENTAI. COLONISATION COMPANY. 

The region of Corea is one of those to which the current of J a])auese 
pi'iii^ration is principally directed. Certainly, the native population 
jl'a {irimary obstacle to this current, which finds elsewhere, as for example, 
p H'^hkaido, a freer course. Nevertheless, the passive character of the 
foistance of the native population and the tenacity and attachment to the 
pd, strongly characteristic of the Japanese population, have encouraged 
iii, (;overmiient to persevere in its encouragement of the emigration of the 
J,i;,;inc‘se population, which is thus superimposed on the native population, 
tbe ennsequences of which must be excellent. 

i The J apanese Government and the g(n’ernmg classses of J apart have 
tedected nothing that might encourage new cairrents of immigration to Co- 
je.i. The most important step taken in this direction has been the con.stit- 
^rion of the Oriental Cohmisation Company {Toy 6 Takushoku Kahushiki 

K'aJis7/lT). 

The Company was founded in accordance with a law of March, 1908 
ar.'i l)eg.iii rvorking in the December of the same year. 

I hi order to enable the Company to take part in the exploitation of the 
b.itural wealth of the penin.sula, it bas been authorized to undertake works 
e! industrial and agricultural character, first of all collecting experienced 
[l.nuers and labourers and then distributing them as required and 
|£ovanciiig them the necessary funds for the initiation of the works. The 
Company acts under the immediate supervision of the Government. 

I The Company ma}" also occupy itself \vilh questions relating to the 
|f.'hcT!es, as well as with every other auxiliary business of a nature to 
ibvoiir the realisation of its principal scope. The work undertaken by the 
jC'irapuny is so extensive and important that it would be impossible to 
jfirTy it out, without large subventions from Government: therefore, it 
'h:i> lieen granted an annual subvention of 300,000 yen for a period of eight 
•eu? beginning with 1908. The share capital is 10,000,000 yen, of which 
: yj7,ooo yen have already been paid up. 

The former Corean Government, by ceding to the company rice fields 
-id other fields of a total value of 3,000,000 yen, had virtually subscribed 
>0.000 shares. Of this land, 1,830 cho of rice fields and 606 cho of other fields 
iad been definitely ceded to the Company in 1908 as a first instalment of 
■lie shares subscribed by the Corean Government. The remaining 5,005 cho 
>t nee fields and 1,778 cho of other fields, selected in the various provinces 

intended to represent the balance of the value of the shares subscribed 
' file former Government of Corea, have been ceded on lease to the Com- 
f'-O until such time as payment is made in full. 
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The Company has besides bought on its own account 2,082 cho or 
fields and 206 cho of other fields in the various provinces. 

Branches of the Company have been founded on these areas, 
ally to supervise agriculture and immigration in the various prov^^ ‘ 
In addition, a special experimental farm has been established bv 'V 
Company at Tokuson and other experimental farms have been founrlV’ t 
Koshu and Kokai. 

Finally, the Company recently prepared a special brisin •. 
oisciculture and other maritime industries on the northwest of 
sula, 180 miles in length, situated between the mouths of the 
and the Oryoku (Yalu). It was, however, found after a short experir’ J 
that the fisheries were not very lucrative when directly carried on bv 
Comj)any ; it was consequently decided to give up this branch of inrv". 
to associations of fishermen better acquainted with the Corean 
In igio, the Company returned to the Government a portion rii 
fields not irrigated in exchange for rice fields, so that at the end of theve- 
the area leased by the Government to the Company was 7,485 cho.' 
the other hand, the Company bought land from private parties, b: : 
total area amounting at the end of the year to 8,600 cho. 

In 1911, 3,076 cho of rice fields and r,ir6 cho of unirrigated fields we-e 
transferred to the Company by the Government as ist. and 2nd. pinnne:;:; 
on the shares held by it. In addition, 3,350 c/m of rice fields and 
cho of other fields in the various provinces were leased to the Compnnv 
security for the 3rd. and 4th. instalments of the above shares. 

We give below a table showing the situation of the land belon?;r.z 
to the Company or worked by it in the period 1909-1912: 

Table III. — Situatiofi oj the Holdings Belonging to or Worked h\\he 
Oriental Colonisation Company (1909-1912), in cho. 


Land Tr»n>fer!ed by 
Coverament in 
Payment of 


Land Bought 
by the Comiiany 


Land Leased 


Year 

H "5 "S 
r5.’5 y.2 2 

t) '’3 

sS 

Total 

s°o 

' other 
Land 

Total 

Rice ! 

^ Fields ' 

Fields i 
for 

Grain ' 

0 J 

r 

1909 .. . 

1,831 

605 

— 

2,436 

2.094 

267 

I 

2,362 

5,508 j 1,782: 

— 

7,2QO 

1910 . . . 

■ • 1,831 

605 

- 

2.436 

6,813 

1,695 


8,599; 

5,2371 2.167 

- 

7.404 l'.«I 

1911 . . . 

3 ,?o 6 i 

1,115 

- 

4,821 

13,058 5,387 

2.463 

22,908; 

3.530’ 1,654' 

- 

5,004 3»;fi 

1912 . . . 

• 9,826 3,006 

135 

12,987 

22,071^ 8,6461 

3.333 

33.050j 

2,673 1,908 

228 

4,709 


The land thus leased or bought by the Company has been leased -C 
natives and Japanese, However, areas are sometimes worked hy 
Company itself directly for special purposes. 
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for the encouragement and improvement of agriculture, especially 
h cultivation of rice, since 1910, special nurseries, to the number of 43, 
been started ; these nurseries provide the farmers with selected seeds 
V the ensiling year. 

In addition, the Company has distributed livestock, started iiurse- 
of bamboo, beech etc. 

But, as we have already before observed, one of the principal objects 
j the Oriental Colonisation Company is the encouragement of immigration 
r*.:n Japan to Corea. The regulations drawn up for the purpose l>y the 
',,nipany were approved by the Govermnent in Se]iteinber, 1910, and 
into force on October ist. of the same year. They consist rather of 
1 series of restrictive measures with the special object of preventing the 
K-’-iusnla becoming the refuge of the unsuccessful and disreputable from the 
iinther country. Thus, for example, out of 1,255 families presenting ap- 
ovations to the Company in the course of 1910 to be accepted as emigrants 
y's 160 were accepted ; in igii, out of 1,174 families making similar 
riicatiou, only 720 were accepted. 

It would be superfluous to explain the forms and regulations for these 
i; alications. Let us only mention one fact by way of exam])le. 

The fifth call for emigrants was made in 1914 for a maximum number 
)i 1,500 families. The notice contained the following particulars and 

Latest date for presentation of application, September 30th., 1914. 
Latest date for removal, Fcbniary 28th., 1915. Families desiring to 
raii^rate must consist of individuals of good conduct and good morals, 
tt’ed to become good landholders [jinushi) (i). 

Kach family is assigned a piece of land already brought under cultiv- 
r.ii 111 (rice fields or other fields) of an area of not more than 2 cho. These lots 
the col'iiiists may purchase in 25 annual instalments. 

If ten or more families combine to emigrate together, each receives, 
na leaving Japan, an advance of not more than 200 yen, together with the 
b .n on specially favourable conditions of the necessary livestock, seeds, 
tunure etc. 

Applications for permission to emigrate to Corea must be made on special 
f -nn-- to be obtained from the Company's offices and must be presented 
the local municipal offices (shi-hi-cho son yakuha). 

The applications must be approved by the Company : emigrants who 
to Corea without the sanction of the Company have no claim on it. 

I The emigrants may ask to be settled in such or such a district of the 
^’-iinsula and the Company tries as far as possible to accede to their request. 
- order to encourage immigration into certain districts, such, for example, 
••■those of Ilei-an and Kwaii-Kyo [Pyon^-an and Har)iy.yong) , the Company 
-ys the emigrants’ passage from the port of Fusan [Pusan) and contrib- 
towards the building of their houses. 


C' Cfr. BuUeiin of Economic and Social IniclH'.cn c, July, 1914 p. 126. 
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We give below some very important particulars with regard to •• 
situation and the work of this organization. Let us begin with the finsr, '■ 
situation. 


Table IV. — Financial Siiuation of the Oriental Colonisation Com'r,). 
(1908-1912) (in Yen), 


Year 


Share Capital 


Authorised Paid up 


Boads 

Reserve Issued 
Fund the 

, Company 



Profits 


nesses 


Nn i\ 

Profit b I 


I90S 

\ rofioo , ooo \^>^;^ 15.800; 

1909 

10,000,000) ; 55.502: 

‘yio 

io,«x,,ooo| .=6,000 

1 750.000*( 

1911 

10,000,000! 5.000,000 1 107 800: 

' * ! 1,500,000*1 " i 

i : ' i 

1912 

: 10,000.000) 299,600 


— :3t>0,000| 311,975' 159.754 152.221 

— I 300,000 1 661,407^ 260,700 400,707 i,x 

! 

— I 300,000 1,268,569 564,714 703,834 u 

I i I 

— I 278,000 : 2,013,678 1,055.242 953,456 7); 

: i i 

>.350,900 j 300,000 3,645,565 1.491,863 1,153,70: 


N. B. la the column "Share Capital Paid up", the figures marked by bu asterisk (♦) indicate L? 
proportion paid by the Government. 

The “Funds assigned by Government ” in the 6th. column are subsidica granted without obligati:: 
of repayment. 


Not only do the figureb in the above table clearly show the rap'd de- 
velopment of the Conip>any, but. they also witness tf> the increasing ir.teres 
taken by the Government in its business. Thus, in 1908, the share of th- 
Government in the paid up capital was 33.3 % and it was 7.5 % of the 
authorized capital ; in 1912 the corresponding percentages were 30 % '■"' 
22.5 % respectively. Thanks to this continually increiising participation. 
the Government, in spite of the subsidies it has lavishly granted to the 
Company, recovers a considerable portion of the funds it has contribute'^ 
to the Company’s w^ork, by means of the dividends it receives on its ^hare^. 
in 1908, the Treasury recovered 6% on 750,000 yen or 45,000 yen, an- 
thus the net expenditure was 255,000 yen; in 1912, it recovered 14^^50 
yen on 300,000 granted as subsidies not to be repaid, and thus the ue- 
expenditure was only 153,750 yen. . 

The reader will find in the following table statistics of the loans gtaute'- 
by the Oriental Colonisation Company. 
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T^bLE V. — Loans of the Oriental Colonisaiiou Company. 


Fixed 

Term noans 

Redeemable 

Annuities 

Loans 

to 

Immigrants 

Bonds 

o{ Agricultural 
Industrial 
Banks Taken 
over by 
the Company ! 

1 

ToUl 

221,900 




221,900 

429*730 

157,800 

7,800 

; 

595,330 

514,370 

623,100 

1 29,300 

1,000,000 

2,166,770 

925,147 

1,476,679 : 

71,668 

; 1,000,000 

3,473,494 


Ill the year 1912, the Company had arranged for the immigration ot 
144 families into Corea and had assigned them holdings of a total area 
j cho- Of this area, 2,007 fields and the rest, or 365 cho, 

\A< not irrigated. Taking into consideration their shares, we find that 
:h of the families received on an average 1.49 cho of rice fields and 0,27 cho 
other fields, altogether 175 cho. 


§ 4. Various forms of credit for the colonists. 

The Oriental Colonisation Company provides, as we have already said, 
-hr the form of advances, the funds for the voyage, for jmrehase of 
Tiailtural implements, seeds, manure etc. Its action is, however, limit- 
'iv the very necessities of its work and the impossibility of keeping 
:te amounts of money for more or less long periods unsecured. Hence 
t necessity of founding financial organizations for the supply of credit 
r borne colonisation in the form and within the limits desired. Thus 
trTe are two types of institutions providing credit for farm improvements 
in for colonisation, namely : the agricultural industrial banks {Noko' 
and the local banking associations. {Chilio-kinyu Kumiai). The 
rmcTwerc founded on the model of those in Japan of which we have 
'ihen on several occasions ; only some modifications have been made in 
idr organisation and working to suit the special local conditions of Corea, 
lie others, also known under the name of People’s Banks, are co-operative 
-'titutioiis peculiar to Corea. 

The Agricultural Industrial Banks are constituted as societies limited 
' J^hares; their share capital may not be less than 10,000 yen ; the ordinary 
of a share is 20 yen. These banks, like the institutions of similar 
i^'acter in Japan (i), are founded in various parts of the country where 

Cfr, Hulkfin of Economic and Social IntcUi 'cnce. Year IV. No. i. J;i;iuary, ivtV 
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circumstances show they are required. At the end of 1912, there 
36, with a total capital of 2400,000 yen, 1,348,710 yen paid up. 

The right of membership in these Banks is limited to J apanese subirc*- 
(including of course Coreans) and to public associations with 
personality, the members of which are Japanese subjects and 
their head quarters in territory subject to the jurisdiction of tho Crir"-. 
Government. 

The business carried on by the Corean Industrial Agricultural B:- -. 
is scarcely different from that conducted by similar institutions in > 
proper and consists chiefly in the grant of mortgage loans repaval V- 
annual instalments within a period not exceeding 20 years ; and in 
grant of loans not secured on mortgage to the local banking assodadr-; 
[Chiho kinyu Kumiai). 

They also grant loans on pledge of industrial agricultural pn,,-::; ^ 
obtained in Corea or on warrants issued by the general warehouses ' 
storehouses. 

However, these Noko-Ginko are chiefly characterised by the restriet:':,. 
they impose on the investment of the funds they lend. They can onlv > 
utilised for the following purposes : 

(«) Works of Tmprovement, Irrigation, Drainage or Farm h 
provement ; 

{b) Rural Road Construction or the Improvement of Existing Roiij 

(c) Reafforestation Purposes ; Livestock Improvement ; 

(d) Purchase of Plants from Nurseries, Manure etc, ; 

{e) Purchase of Implements, Machinery and Livestock for A- 
cultural and Industrial Purposes. 

(/’) Buildings for Agricultural or Industrial Purposes. 

In this way, these Iranks form central institutions for agriculti:::. 
credit in the various provinces and especially for farm improve:ra-r. 

We give below some statistics of the business of these institnli"'-' 

Tauok VT. — Number of Corean Indusirial and Agrinilinra! 
and Amonnt of their Capited. 


Year 

Number 

of 

Bunks 

Share Capital 

( yen) 

P.aid 

up Capital 
(>en) 

1 Amount 
fjf 

Bonds Issued 
(yen) 

Reserve ?v 

1909 

26 

1,200,000 ■ 

555.250 

I 

: 1,050,000 

IMA: 

1910 

27 

1,200,000 

555.250 

960,000 

im-q; 

1911 

30 

1,200,000 

Si 8,575 

I 1,970,000 


1912 

• , 36 

1 2,400,000 

1,348,710 

1,780,000 

3 SV: 


To these figures must be added some remarks in regard to 
ment intervention. As we know, the Government, which exercises 
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sin)er\‘ision over the 'Noho-Ginko institutions, also inten-encs to assist 
f in two ways: (ist.) by granting loans to the banks, (211(1,1 hv taking 


it in 1 


:iis way in the period 190Q-19T2 : 

Loans Made 
bv the 

\ alnc 

of Sliates Taken 

Year 

Govenuncnt 

by the 


to the Backs 

Ctovenimtat 

1009 

.... 1,134,680 

329,960 

1910 

.... 1,143,680 

329,960 

1911 

.... 1,134,680 

329.960 

1912 

1,476-9^0 

329,960 


\Ve shall now give some figiiTes showing hnw the funds giant ^.d as 
bv these banks are invested. The total amount of the loans (loans 
MC.vable in instalments ami fixed term loans) was as follows : 


iqoQ 

iqio 


4.M,233 

1 , 088,242 


1911 

1912 


\n I 023,03fc 
» 2 , 104,932 


(jf the total amount of these loans, the following sums were employed 
< ;igrici]ltiiral works : 


1909 . 

1910 


wn 124,756 
» 891,657 


1911 

1912 


o‘n 1 . 103,209 

1.531.723 


The remainder was utilised for works of industrial character. We 
rive Ix-ifiw fuller particulars in regard to the loans for pur])osesof agriculture. 

Table VIL — Employment of the Amounts Lent 
h :he Corean Noko-Ginko Institutions for Purposes of Agriadiiire (in Yen). 


Year 

Reclamation 

and 

Irrigation 

Reafforest- 

ation 

Purchase 

of 

Machinery, 

Implements, 

Livestock 

etc. 

Purchase 

of 

Farm 

Requisites, 
Manure etc. 

Miscellan- 

eous 

Total 

ir.' 

79.529 

14,981 




30,245 

124,756 

: 

712,190 i 

38.258 

882 

1,910 

137.817 

891.057 



■ • : 656,5891 

13.633 

1,260 


416,427 

1 , 103,209 


. . 1 , 104 , 336 ' 

42.914 

4,500 

8,215 

371.758 

1 . 531.723 


Besides these industrial agricultural banks, there are in Corea, as 
have said, Local Banking Associations {Chih 6 kinyu Kumiai), also known 
'^•’dc-r the name of People's Banks. 


9 
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The ijrinclpa! object of these institutions is to facilitate the circrj,. ,, 
of money among the small farmers, by offering them a reasonable 
of improving their farms. These banks, of co-operative foma, wereirJ:i’ 
iited ill 1907 and act as organizations auxiliary and supplementarv - 
the Noko Ginko institutions. 

It is not here the place to enter into details with regard to the work 
of these small co-operative credit institutions and it will be e:io;i^t 
observe for the moment that they play an important part in the hoiiu: r,; 
isation of Corea, because they very often enable the farmer to over^ ,..,. 
the considerable difhtulties he encounters in the arduous work he has i:-,; ... 
taken. The operations they conduct hardly differ from those 
for the benefit of agriculture, by the industrial agricultural banks ex,-' 
that their resources arc far more limited and they are in more inime::.-. 
touch with the lower agricultural classes. We shall shortly retar:: ‘ . 
deal in greater detail wdth these associations in a study of co-()]K'Tu'.x- 
credit in Corea. 

We shall now only remark that on January ist., 1913, there we:- 
in the whole of Corea 1S9 people's banks with 67.814 members aiel dn:, 
capital of 890,000 yen. 


§ 5. Results of home colonisation in corea. 

It is difficult to pronounce a definite and impartial opinion on the 
results of the work of home colonisation undertaken in Corea, esj)eci:Cv 
on the vigorous initiative of the Japanese Government. Only a few yei:- 
have passed since the initiation of this work, and, as we have had oee.:-! 
to observe elsewhere, this is only one of the innunierable branches o- th? 
activity displayed by the new rulers, 

Nevertheless, these results, however small, have their iniporU-ncr 
and above all their eloquence as indications of the rapid progress of the WNi 
and they offer the best guarantee of success for the future. 

These results may be considered from two points of view: froii! tr.': 
demographic and ethnical and the social and economic points of \’ie\v 
With regard to the demographic and ethnical results obtained r.i' :■ 
the present by the work of home colonisation in Corea, we have aire: 
had occasion to indicate the importance and the effect of the imnngra;:x 
currents Japan has directed to Corea, above all through the medhuii'''* 
the Oriental Colonisation Company. The total number of imnngra'-- 
is not perhaps as high as one might have been tempted to expect a 
especially when we compare it. with that of the immigrants into Hokk:u'.i' 
but we must not lose sight in the first place of the fact that the popuktu - 
of Yezo is not as dense as that <)f Corea and then that the 
Government in the matter of emigration is constant to the principle 
the quality of the emigrants is to be considered in preference to the qu:uit ’.4 
whether the emigration is directed to provinces under the 
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verainent or to foreign countries. And this is n principle of consider 
importance, not merely for the case considered in this article, Init 
^rdlh’ Japanese emigration. 

^lapaii knows it is materially impossible lor her to replace the native 
.Illation by Japanese, but also knoMs that by a wise policy the native 
Vitiation may be utilised as an excellent instrument of production. I'or 
. reason, the Government has prevented the immigration into Chosen 
^ hose J apanese whose presence in the peninsula would be in its opinion 
irious. or merely useless. The Go^’ernment wants to fonii in Corea a 
■ of Japanese skilled labourers, attached to the soil by moral and 
.. .^.n;4l bonds, who can make use of the uati\'cs without entering into 
Jry with them. 

'flic figures we shall now reproduce in this cnimcction arc reallv 
iking. 

Ill Tuop there were in Corea 1,741 families of Japanese fanners, against 
families of native farmers. Tn 1912, the figures were respectively 
. i.iiid .',428,834, which shows a very considerable increase in the unmber 
; Jjpmiese farmers as compared with the Corcans. Rut the essential 
iv that the immense majority of the Japanese colonists are either 
i Iholders or concessionnaires, in virtue of conventions entered into 
I’.ifiithe Colonisation Company : the Coreans, except in a few mre instances, 
on the contrary, farm labourers, almost all dependent on the Ja])anese 
':.:ii>ts. 

Unfortunately, we have no official data to enable us to gi\-e a precise 
; .;ount of the area of the Japanese farms as compared with those of the 
V re.iiis. However, the “ Tokyo Economic Review " (Toko Keizai Zasski) 
A]mi iith., 1914, No, 1,744, gives a few figures which, althnugli not 
niend. may be considered as sufficiently near the truth for us to summarise 
tUiii below. 

At the end of December, 1913, the situation was as follows. In Corea 
liivTi, were 4.983 Japanese fanning each on his own account ; their farms 
!i altogether an area of about 216,000 ckd of miznta, (i) 129,605 chd of 
::'vfie]ds, 8,254 of forest land and 9,458 chd of land for grazing or uncult- 
i- lied (gt;.'vn). The total amount of capital invested by these Japanese 
e loiiists in their farms is about 29,660,000 yen, Now, if we consider that 
the total area of the Corean rice-fields, [miznta and ta) is about 1,030,000 cho 
'■''1 the area of the rice fields belonging to the Japanese colonists or 
reated by them is about 200,000 chd, we find the Japanese colonists, who 
-:e only 4,938 in number, possess or rent nearly one fifth of the total 
•t-i of the Corean rice fields. 

This confirms our previous observations in regard to the character- 
■‘Uics of home colonisation in Corea and of the immigration of Japanese 
^ ''onists into Chosen. 

■i! In the Japanese agricultural terminology, the following three expressions arc 
mi:u!,{^ (a and hala. By miznta are understood ricetields continually under water, 
- 'irainage of which is uot possible, by ta, ordinarv’ riceficlds, and, by haia, fields uot 
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These are undeniably the most important results of the home 
isation policy followed by the Japanese Government in Corea. 

In regard to the economic results obtained and especially the 
gressive exploitation of the soil, it will be enough to reproduce here so-' 
statistics in relation to the grants of waste land for reclamation . 
accordance with the laws to which we have previously referred. 

In regard to the waste land, we must remember that even now f/j 
of the total area capable of cultivation still lies waste, and the waste h- 
is estimated at about 1,185,000 cho. The following table showv wi- 
areas were granted for purposes of reclamation during the three vt - 
ipio-1912 : 

Tabi,e VTII. — Classification of Waste Land Granted for Reclame k 
according to the Character of the Soil [Areas given in cho). 



1910 287 22 787 97 2,898 4 214 83 7,378 -6 

1911 13 2 q 8 21 647 103 ; 3,809 ! 6 217 ; 80 6,967 ?:3 :: 

1912 19 432 29 656 183 3,718 ; 8 218 120 8,721 3< , 


The waste land granted by the State for reclamation in iqi: 
holdings of an area of 13,745 cho) were assigned for utilisation as foli'w 


147 

holdings, 

8,233 cho 

as mizuta ; 

139 


3,367 ■’ 

» ricefields ; 

34 

» 

805 j) 

forests ; 



216 >) 

for pisciculture ; 

2 

)) 

51 

» fruit cultivation ; 

3 

>) 

49 •'' 

» mulberry cultivation : 

I 


35 

» salt works ; 

4 

» 


» pastures ; 

5 


6 B 

» various purposes. 


Since 1908, altogether 70,000 cho of waste land have been brone- 
under cultivation, that is 5.7 % of the total area to be reclaimed. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL LABOUR JJIi'FTCULTV. 


^.h'rce: 

.^iCvrsoNS or THE Secrktarut Svissk dks I’ayhaxs (Aa-tsv Sfcrti,ini.i). 

V.,.. 40 and 45- 

The Swiss fanners have long been complaining of the dearth of farm 
! -Olliers. The Swiss Peasants' Secretariat recently included this important 
r ater among the subjects for its study ; it proposed to consider it in all its 
: ^aect?, and to seek efficient means with which to combat rural exodus in a 
ictical manner. 

The results of these investigations have been published in three inter- 
eiing pamphlets, which we shall briefly analyse. They deal with the con- 
firm of the farm labourers in former times and today (wages, food etc.), 
•;.e cause of rural exodus, the possibility of improving the conditions of 
‘U farm labourers and the various methods of increasing the supply of 
; jricultural labourers (labour bureaux, migratory labour etc). 


Okgaxization and general results (3f the investigations. 


The Enquiry instituted by the Peasants’ Secretariat, extended to 
tae whole Confederation, was carried out by means of schedules of questions 
' iGTessed to the correspondents the secretariat has in every commune of 
-’■ritzerland. In certain communes of very large size or containing several 
l^uportant localities it has many of these. On receipt of the answers to the 
i';U^^tions, first of all the average results for each commune were calculated 
i■ "‘i then those for the various districts and cantons. 

In a first schedule of questions information was required with regard 
dearth of farm labourers, the wages paid between 1800 and 1850, 
■'It changes that have taken place in respect to the diet of the servants 
-^0 (lay labourers and the necessity of having recourse to foreign migratory 
(Poles, Italians etc,). Finally, the correspondent was requested to 
any remarks or proposals he might think could enlighten the 
^^fctariat on this very complex question of agricultural labour. 
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From 2,805 Swiss communes out of 3,402, that is from <)2 
were obtained to the first schedule of questions, and were in nr;:;;- ^ ' 
accompanied by detailed commentaries on the causes of rural exr 
the remedies to be applied. 

Kiicouraged by these results, the Peasants' Secretariat, later r,- 
out a secom) schedule of questions to all the Swiss Communes, thb j;..,,. 
conucclion with the rent pabl for the lodgings generally occupied dv ■■ 
cultural labourers and day bibourers, and. finally, another schedrb" 
relation to the hours of work, the time allowed for meals ami ,■ 
for repose etc. 

A dearth of labourers was reported from 2,224 comnuiiits; . 
tiicie was 110 such dearth; from 274 no information on the suhivi; ■ 
received. Altogether 80% of the communes complain of a • 

labourers. 

If w'e distinguish between farm servants (dairy men etc.) -.r,.; 
labourers ])ro|jerly so-called, we find a dearth of farm servants in 
the communes and of day labourers in 74%, Among the seTw.r.N ;■ 
chiefly women who are lacking ; amoug the day labourers, princip.tilv ... 

§ a. \\'A(r::s xo\v axi* formerly. 

The Peasants’ vSecretariat attached considerable importaiito t. - 
study of the fluctuations in \vages in the last century. It selecteil 
following categories for comparison : wages in money (in addition w. im.-; 
and lodging) of a dair\'maii, st;.il.)le boy, manservant and maiusrrv.;:.' 
wages of a day hd)Ourcr (in addition to full board) in summer ami '.dna: 
The correspondent had to give the average figures (per week for the >eTV ::m 
per day for the ilay labourers) for each of the periods l8oO'40. . 

1870-79’ 1880-89, 1890-99, and finally for the current year. Hewasninv 
answer when he could give information based on personal knriwk-iiv. : 
statements of old iiiliahitants of the commune, or old ledgers, etc. 

According to the following table, summarising the principiil rc>iV' 
obtained, wages have increased threefold since the first half of the 
century. 


Waives for the Year [not includin'^ Board and Lod^in^}. 


.Sc)'z;ri »;^5 

: Kcct'iv’.n- Hoard 

and Lrid'in. 

' and IFrt ’{■ 

by the IFi 

yi; 


190ft 

iS.po-99 

1880-8:) 

i 87 o -;9 

1050-!;} 


Fr^. 

Frs. 

Frs, 

Frs. 


D;dry men . . 

. . . TO.OO 

8.65 

7.40 

6.35 

4.90 

Stable boys . . 

. . . 10.20 

8.25 

7-15 

6.10 

4.85 3 ' 

Men servants 

. . . S.65 

7-05 

6.00 

5-15 

4.15 V 

Maid servants . 

• • • 570 

4-.50 

3-90 

3 - 2.5 

2.35 


Daily paid Labourers Receiving Board without Loci-eine. 

2,90 2.30 1.90 1.60 

175 1.45 1.25 1,05 0.80 


Summer 

Winter 



the AaRICl'LTURAE LABOUR DlFFKr-LTV 

Tbe uicreAse, besides, seems to hcWe been coiisiderLibly iiiore rapid since 
( than in the course of the preceding years. Up to 1850, wages were a little 
ill those districts which are still to day essentially agricultural than 
"other regions. But, gradnally, with the development of industry and 
•nproved means of communication, rural labourers' wages have iuercased 
./■T in industrial than in agricultural regions. 

Tlie ioliowing wages, for example, were paid to men and woimm day 
■w-nrers not receiving fioard in 1906 : 


Su.^^lnl■r Winter 


^ M 4rH't> in wbicU Uic Perceutaije 





’• .ii’- .Ijitant?, of Klowh Ptf>fe5.<ion, 

Tilcu 

Won It 11 

M(U 

WcffiL-a 

V.iui.iiied Jt Agriculture, Wiis 

]•;?. 

Fi'^, 

5'r-^. 

Frs. 

- 



— 

— 

jlii over 

. 760 

-•23 

2.(>0 

170 

tr; (1('| 

, 3.90 

2.50 

2.80 

1.83 

U'l 7-1 

. 4.05 

2’ 55 

2.05 

r.83 

tn 4 d 

. 720 

2.55 

;>-ih5 

1.90 


. 3.()0 

2.40 

_«.Ss 

175 

c (h.<n y,0 

. 4.50 

;v05 

.V 35 

2.30 

(jenctal Average . . 

• 4 '^>5 

2>55 

2.95 

I.ijO 


li! the case of Labourers not receiidug hotird, the mens wages 
vi‘t!(d the women's by 1.50 ft. in summer and 1.05 fr. in winter. Tn 
of labourers receiving full board, the difference between the wages 
•. the two sexes was l.io fr. in sSummer and 0.65 fr. in winter {in 1905. the 
■(•rage wages of daily paid women labourers receiving board were 170 fr. 

■ a 1. 15 fis. for the two seasons respectively). 

' ill regard to payments in kind ”, says the Swiss Peasants’ Secretariat, 
(voiild have been useless to insert in the schedule a qiu-stioii as to the 
: 'new value. The people themselves do not know it and would be 
to give information. ” 

Hravever, by means of a few questions relating to the consumption of 
and the extra meals, attempt was made to ascertain how the farmers 
their employees. 

The number of meals, per week, (dinners aiid su])pcrs) at which meat 
• 't'Jven, at (liffcreut dates (the average for all the districts) was as follows: 

Iti L'iHiU' 

i6co-(,-9 1570.^9 liiiK-v 

6.4 5-3 3'2 ^-9 

i -he number of meat meals, as we see, has considerably increased : while 
•‘■^<-Tly nreat was only given once or twice a week, it is now given almost 
'■’‘q day. Besides, over and above the principal meals, almost everyvvhere 
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now farm servants receive extra meals (at 10 and at 4 o'clock). These * 
allowed all the year round in most of the communes, but sometimes 
in summer or at the seasons when there is most work. Frequently, 
meals consist’ not only , of bread, but also of cheese, bacon, sausage? 
Generally, the number of the extra meals in the industrial districts exeeer. 
that in the agricultural districts and their quality is better. 

Fori many, years, the Peasants’ Secretariat has been making enquiriK 
ill regard to the yield of Swiss Agriculture and has thus been led to stndvtv ,. 
books of a certain number of farms (those of no farms in 1901 andohr,- 
in 1905). Taking account of the household expenses, it was possible 
estimate the cost of board per day for an adult man. This cost was i • 
fr. in 1902, 1.25 fr in 1903, 1,30 fr. in 1905. or 1.25 fr. on an averaged- 
the period 1901-1905. In addition, the maintenance of the employees cos:; 
more in industrial than in agricultural regions : 


In Districts in which the Percentage 

Average 1^01-1905 

Average c.-st 

of Inhabitants, of Known Profession, 

Number 

of Board 

Engaged in Agriculture, wa? 

of Annual Accounts 

per Adult Jlaii 

Frs. 

70 and over 

• • 15 

I. lb 

60 to 69 

. . 79 

1.20 

50 .to 59 

. . 114 

1.20 

40 to 49 

. . HQ 

T.2S 

3f> to 39 

. . 14S 

1.26 

Less than 30 

- . 

1.32 

General Average . 

. . 655 

1.25 


The effect of the development of industry has been at least as gre;t 
on the payments in kind as on wages in money. 


^ 3. Cost of swiss ACRicoi/rrRAr, t,aeottr tx 1900 and in 

From previous estimates, and multiplying the weekly wages of far"! 
servants by 52, and the day labourers’ summer wages by rSo and the;: 
winter wages by 70 (for a total of 250 working days a year), we obtain tnr 
annual wages in money. 

To these wages in money must be added the cost of food ; in 1906, 17 
fr. per day for men and i fr. for women (the expenses for a woman are ( ■ • 
culated at ^/loths. of those for a man); in 1880-1889 these expenses 'u-x 
respectively i.io fr. and 0.90 fr. respectively. Finally, account must 
taken of the cost of lodging the servants : about 40 fr. a year for each. 

On this basis and by means of the classification of the agricultural e:j- 
ployees in accordance with the census returns of the population in " 
1900, the Peasants’ Secretariat estimates the total expenditure 
agricultural labour at the two dates, as follows. 
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i]00 


1S88 


Per Person 

Total 

Per Person 

Total 

. xrv;mts: 

Frs. 

Frs. 

Frs, 

Frs. 

ic Money, per year 

510 

29.511,860 

354 

21.678,034 

^ 1 {Ki: year ........... 

455 

. -6.33 

401 

24,621,586 

[, ■ x . nu » # . . . , 

40 

2,315.440: 

40 

2,452,960 

at;: Farm Servaiits; 


' 5 ^', 1 75.430 

795 : 

; 48.752.580 

H' !>'•> in Money, per year ! 

297 

: 6,345,405 

203 

5.272,493 

„..,r : per year ' 

363 

7,798,225 

32S 

8,553.154 

;,o:g::;g'> ; 

40 

854,600 

40 1 

1,041,470 

,,v Ubouais (Men): 

702 

14,998,230 

571 

14.867,127 

Wages in Monev (250 clave) 

627 

’ '^3,345.718 

430 ! 

15,100.940 

: n ' '250 daV5) 

312 

11,617,008 

275 

9.695.950 

. ialMiucers (Women): 


34,922,726: 

7t>5 

24,856,890 

VC.eo in Money, (250 clay?) . . i 

3S3 

3,197,284' 

267 

2.381,917 

:v-.;:d ;250 da vs) '' 

250 

2,087,000 

225 ^ 

2,007.225 

Total . . . . 

633 

5,284.284 

492 

4.389.132 

(Teiieral Total , . . ■ 

— ^ 

1 13,420,670 


92,865,729 


"Ihus, since 1888, the annual expenditure of Swiss agriculture on 
i-'jour has increased by 21,000,000 frs. or 23 %. At the same time 
agricidtural production has increased by about 52,000,000 frs., 
riiefly owing to the rise in price of agricultural produce. Of these add- 
annual receipts, 40 % have been swallowed up by the rise in wages. 
^ owever, the number of farm labourers has decreased since 1888 ; it is 
only about 32 % of the total agricultural population. 
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§ 4. Rent of labourers' houses, comparison of the condition-; 

OF THJ-: RURAL T.ABOURKRS AND URBAN WORKMEN. 


According to the table above given, the average annual wages • 
eluding board and lodging) oi a farm servant were about r,ooo frs. ab- 
1900-1905, and it may admitted that they are now 1,100 frs. On ihe(>u- 
hand, the average annual wages of a skilled industrial workniat; ' ! 
tradesman would be about 1,800 frs. 

But expenses in the country are less than in town. In particular ? 
urban workman must spend a large part of his wages in rent. 

About 1906-1910, the rents of the lodgings generally made use of ’ 
agricultural labourers and day labourers were as follows : 


In DUtrict"; in which the Percentage of Inhabitants, 
Protessioti Engaged in AgricuUiiie, wa^: 

of Known Lodgings 
of 

Two Rooms 

IvOdglngs 

of 

Three Rooms 

Out E:. 


Frs. 

Frs, 

iTf 

Over bo 

. . . . II4 

147 


40 to ()0 

. . , . 132 

169 


to 40 


T97 

4. 

Less than 40 

. . . . 188 

236 

4 ' 


We see that rents are appreciably higher in industrial than in t- 
entially agricultural regions: the difference is 74 frs, for lodging- nl 2 roo::;' 
and 89 frs. for lodgings of 3 rooms. 

The differences would seem to be the more considerable, when we co;:,- 
pare the figures in the following table with those given above. 

Lodgingj 
of flOUl 
2 to 3 foorii! 

According to the Swiss Printers' Union (1908) 

■) Transport Labour Union (1906) 3 ^ 4 ' 5 f ^9 

■ ■> Metallurgical Labourers’ Union (1909) 431 

According to these figures, a workman's lodging of two rooms wot; . 
cost nearly 400 frs, a year in town and one of three rooms 550 frs.; the tew; 
workman must, therefore, pay i franc more a day for rent than 
labourer in purely agricultural districts. In order to compare the situation ) 
the rural labourer with that of the factory hand, we must first deduct U' 
amount from the latter’s wages. The farm labourer, further, piofib h 
certain special advantages; greater facilities for gardening, poultry breed- 
ing, and for heating; comparatively little expense on clothes, etc. Uv 
advantages of tlie high wages in towns would therefore be only appsn- 
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§ y Hours of work, 


Aconriiing to the results of the enquiry of the Peasants’ Secretariat, which 
:i anU concerned with male servants, the average luiinber of working 
per day for farm hands varies between ii and 13 H stablemen, 
- i from Q Yt to 13 for other employees. 

Hay- 

Spriag making Summer .Autntau WLnti-r 


-ihaleineii hv.ld h>o2 ij.12 ir.of> 

. itheT Employees IL.37 13, iq 12,37 d.ji 


However, it very often happens that the day's work lasts from 13 to 
hours, and even more than 15 hours (particularly in sinniner and for 
.•yoleiiten). It we take the day of from il to 13 hours as the average agri- 
mural working day, we shall find the number of cases in which the rvorking 
r.u hours correspond with this and in which they are longer or shorter 
..rc as follows : 


Working Day for Stablemen Working Day for Otlier employe, 


Shorter 

"" 

Shorter 

thac 

Corresponding 

Conger than 

tllHM 

Corresponding 

I, on gel tlin 

the 

with 

the 

tlie 

with 

tlif 

Average 

the Average 

Average 

ANcrage 

the .\vcrage 

erage 


(Percentages) 



(Percentages) 


;• Spring. . . ij.91 

65.68 

20.41 

47.40 

44 - 4 ') 

s.u 

.Vi Ihwmaking. 2.79 


66,56 

().(/) 

29.74 

6 990 

Summer . . 3.0S 

52.T6 

44.76 

17. OS 

5 -^- LI 

;o.S2 

c..\utiiinn . . 16.16 

61.68 

22,16 

47-^6 

.T 

T 2.21 

]. Winter. . , 39.46 

56.3^ 

4,16 

79 Ti 


1-35 


The total length of the intervals of retioseal midday and between the 
'■titinning and the termination of the day’s work is seen from the following 
‘Uuge tigures. 



Spring 

Hay- 

making 

SniTimer .Autumn 

W'i liter 


h. miu. 

h. min. 

Ij. min. 

li. min. 

t;. min. 

''tablemen 

. . . 2.08 

2,14 

2.15 

2.07 

2.07 

'^her Employees. . 

. . . 1.57 

t '56 

2.02 

L .57 

t.. 5 t 


The time for rest allowed for stablemen is two good hours and scarcely 
varies in the different seasons ; the variations are by far the most marked 
-1 the case of employees other than stablemen. The midday interval {in- 
cadiiig the time for the meal) alone is, on an average, something more tliaii 
^.1 hour. 
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In Switzerland, it is nearly only in winter that the stablemen . 
off work before 7 o'clock; most of the year they only stop working betwtt- 
7 and 8 in the evening and they work even later in the haymaking seasr- 
We give below the hours at which work terminates at different season/ 



spring 

Hay- 

making 

Summer 

Autumii 

Stablemen 

. . . 7.22 

8.03 

7-51 

7.21 

Other Employees. . . , 

, , . 6.56 

8.06 

7-3<‘' 

6.56 


“ Farmers”, says the vSecretariat, “will indeed be obliged themselvb 
to recognise that if they want to find labourers, they absolutely must redur- 
the number of working hours. ” 

In regard to Sunday labour, which is habitual on Swiss farms, 
lasts, for stablemen, from four and a half to five hours, without any 
difference from one season to another, but only from 45 to 70 minutes in- 
other farm servants (as an exception, two hours in the hay making season 



spring 

Hay- 

making 

Sunmier 

Autumn Wi;itr 

Stablemen 

■ ■ • 4.56 

4.40 

4-39 

4.4^' -i-E 

Other Employees . . 

. . . 1.04 

2.10 

1. 12 

I.K.) O.jr 


On the other hand, for 30 days in the year the farm servants ate ab - 
solutely free from morning to night, but the stablemen have only 7 or 8 (by; 
in the year. The secretariat would like to see the niimljer increased. 


§ (). Causes of rural exodus and chanoe of profession. 

In order to fight effectively against the rural exodus, the real causes'-: 
the abandonment of the country must be considered. We shall briefly sun; 
marise here the statements made by the Peasants’ Secretariat on the matter. 

Agricultural wages, in spite of their having risen rapidly in recent year^ 
aie still appreciably inferior to those paid in other professions. Uc 
ordinary industrial or commercial employee earns at least as much and oltei; 
more than the agricultural labourer. However, it does not seem that you:)^ 
peasants who become factory hands or tradesmen in the city are cbiefl' 
urged to this course by the hope of better wages. In industry and in trade; 
the hours of work are rigidly fixed, the employee has his midday 
he leaves off work at a definite hour and, above all, he has the whole of Sun- 
day free ; for many young people this definite limitation of the workD? 
hours and days seems a more appreciable advantage than that of high 
The kind of occupation has also a considerable influence. For exampie 
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men often show a real aversion to farm work and will not undertake the 
r^ ork at all. Many young girls are attracted to urban trades and com- 
'"and above all to work in the hotels, not so much by the higher wages 
"^^r^xed hours, as by the nature of the employment, which they find more 
i'll It is the same class of sentiment that urges many young couutry- 
to enter the liberal professions or the Government service (Railways, 

;vt Ofhee, etc.). ■ ■ c • 

fibrins, life under one roof necessanly entails some restriction ot mui- 
, iii)erty ; and in the same way in the villages all the neighbours spy 
r,' '-udi other and watch each other. This constraint is not very 
- vible to the young rural labourers, who envy the condition of the 
V people in the town, who are their own masters before they are of age. 
^•-uncontrolled life of the towns attracts, it can not be doubted, many 
voiin" people to whom the constant supervision to which they are expose^i 
•■\hc country is a burden. Another important cause of rural exodus is 
the 'Icsire of amusement and pleasure. Village life seems too monotonous 
' the rural labourers. On the first opportunity they ahandoii the country. 

Many farm labourers find it scarcely possible to have a family without 
. ^.jiaiige of profession. Domestic service on farms is in fact so organized 
U it it”is far more suited to the unmarried than to the married. This 
niie of the greatest defects in the organization of rural labour. 

The social insurance organized in the city is not without its inflneni'c 
^ .ttracting the rural laboiuers. Again, the considerable development of 
f-t labour bureaux has also contributed to the desertion of the country 
!.;5tricts. The bureaux are in fact chiefly organized to supply the town and 
;.;,:idly obtain employment for any countryman who desires to change his 
iScskon; through their influence the stableman becomes a carter, the 
Itaai servant a town workman etc. Formerly, when the villager we;il 
|: town, he did not know whether he would find work or where he 
i uia iind it. This is no longer so to day. 

Finally and above all, among the various causes of rural exodus, none 
'0:iiis so important as “ the hope of ultimately attaining a desirable posi- 
;ioi] The farm servant knows that if he remains in his present situation 
liest he will be one day a small farmer on his own account. On the 
Ter hand, he learns that one of his old schoolfellows, occupied in quite a 
=’.l)ordinate position in the town, has become manager of a hotel. This 
^.rt of thing excites all sorts of hopes in the hearts of hundreds of young 
persons, and parents, oblivious to the risks of arban life, encourage their child- 
ie:i to trv their fortune and profit by advantages they have not themselves 
hT. “'It is the state of mind excited by the lotteries; everyone hopes to be 
Tie favoured of fortune. And all abandon the village, with their parents 
Kst wishes for their success. These reasons for rural exodus are deeply 
'^ted in the human heart and render the solution of the labour probb m 
■‘■'U' difficult. ” 
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cj 7. Means i'OR improving tut* situation 01' earm LARorRKR. 


If wages are not perhaps the chief cause of rural exodus, it i< v.,', ,, 
true that an improvement in respect to wages would be an inux 
means of attaching the farm labourer to the soil. However, the I v,.,. .. 
Secretariat scarcely dares to hope that, in a more or less remote iir.--. 
agriculture may be able to attract the labourer by the offer of sj'cc; ; 
good wages. 

If contract work becomes general, it will doul)tless enable the i,;::.,- 
to remunerate his men I'letter. In regard to labour l)y the day or v • 
he will certainl} be brought to reduce the lionrs and to giant hi- - . 
ployees more rest and greater liberty. At the same time it will he expeij,.-. 
that contracts for hire of labour should be generally adopted, in u;;; ; 
not only the duties hmt also the rights of the labourer should be defiiu-:; 
which should be drawn up on progressive lines, so as to render agnor:t;,: . 
work more attraeti\’e to rural labourers. 

Insurance against unemployment would lie a good meaiu. th '. a:. 
also a very expensive one, of attracting agricultural labourers. ;■ 
an attem])t must be made to guarantee the labourers as regular em].iioy:.v * 
as ^xissible for the whole year, e^^en at the cost of some sacrifices. In a<]ieG 
insurance against sickness or accidents in work, old age or disable-nje::- ■ • 
‘'ould be instituted, it would certainly be a social improvement wlncii w- 
deserve the support of the farmers. How^ever, says the Secretariat, it iv.. . 
be too much to ijuagiiie that it could greatly advance the solution of tiu ..: 
cultural labour crisis in Switzerland. In the country, in fact, family 
ment remains far more intact than in the town ; besides the sick, vhe: r. 


actually bedridden, can always be of sertice on the farm. (.>11 
farms it is considered a natural duty to pay the labourers who haw U' ' 
old on the place, even when they no longer render iiiuch service. 

In the opinion of the Peasants’ Secretariat, the farmers must Ic ^ ■ 
licitous a])out the food, lodging and health of their labourers. In theo r.;:*'; 
food is almost alwavs abundant; on the other hand, the modeof prei.-' 
it often leaves much to be desired. “ The labourei, although lie 
appreciates the food he receives at its just value, often prefers good 
to high wages.” Again every^ employee should have his own bed. aii'l 
comfortable large clean room in wdiich to pass his leisure horns — at iH-y- ■■ 
ants’ house, the common parlour, at the large farmer’s, the servant^ - 
WNanned in winter and lighted in the evening, where there should ))e I - 


pa])crs and games and wdiere he can amuse himself. The master: 
communal authorities must consider many other inipTOvements. 



water, baths, w'ashing, medical attention etc. .-^nd, since ainnscii^v-- 
also of very great importance, the country festivals should he niuw 
the public estimation, singing, gymnastic and shooting societies 
with annual festivals, local performances and excursions. By not - 
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..rnployees from attending these, the farmer will often attach them 
iiKire closely than by any other means. 

" foundation of distributive societies, facilitating the acquisition 
o., .. necessaries of life, will greatly impiove l)oth village and farm life. 
';ac' 'uragenient of economy and the organization of credit may keep 
'iluiral labourers in the cuurilry by permitting them to acquire a small 
' * thev can cultivate without therefore ceasing to v\ork for others. 

noiX' of one day or other establishing themseU es on their ov.'ii account 
*‘ia tO'dav a powerful motive inducing many young people to become 
. Linourers. Hy increasing tlieir chances of .iltaining this end.al the 
time we should obtain an excellent \vea])on against the dearth of 
-r Idle State and the indh idual h;ive an iiiq>ortaiit work to accom- 
.o.h in ilns res^xet. 

Ihnallv, it is not to l)e doubted that the fanners would proht by eu- 
tiia.rried men servants in larger nuinlx-rs than tliey have dojie 

• ' .-rtie the rather as in the working seasons tlie wih' yind ehildivn 

.ishst the farm employees. Now, the mt^st effect nal means of 

• married servants in the enimtry, is to assure them a special 
- ■ wiime thev can be independent, if not on the fanii itself, at any ra.te 

• nrosimitv or in tlu^ nearest village. The problem of honsing is one 
: v;,- amsr important to ])e settled. 

It wilt also be advisable to have recourse to all intluenees that may 
M’lr llvj choice of agriculture as a ])rofession. Sneli intlueiices must be 
y to bear 011 children in their own families, in the scliool {by 
: -IS of manual lal>our, school gardens) etc. Supplementary agriculturaJ 
, nxs seem specially suited to awake in l)oys a taste ami a lo\'e for 
•; -igricullural profession. Pnldic benevolent institutions, ]ios])itals and 
■’! reformatories should trv to influence those placed under their (blunge 
iS • jvour of agriculture. Sjx-'cial homes founded in the country for the 

■ ;;o''iary reception of uneinploved ]al)()nrers may also {a\’onr the return 

■ da land. Again, pupils in secondary schools, higher schools and 
ants at the universities would render great services to agriculture by 

' • "lig part in the field labour, during the holidays, for fair wages. 

The new Swiss Civil Code contains favouralde i)ro\'isif)ns which will 
■a at least one of the children to continue cultivating the patcDial 
' Img. According to article 621 , in fact, the heir who desires to farm the 
. - 'iin'T himself has a preferent right to the undivided farm, “ its value being 
'aniated at most at that of the yield or three quarters of the market 
• ac. ” It is true that the law has not decided which shall have the 
wience when more than one son continues farming and wishes to claim the 
“ '‘ing. The authority, which lakes cognizance of sucli cases in accordance 
■'d'h the law of the caWon, decides whether there shall i)e a delivery, a 
' - 'm a division of the inheritance, taking into consideration the local 
'‘"torn, or, in default of that, the personal situation of the heirs. In any case. 
aVil be no longer possible for those of the heirs who do not wish to farm 
‘ on the sale by auction of the propety against the wishes of those 
T:‘ iy to farm themselves. 



swrfzERr.AND - miscellaneous 


The maintenance and development of the domestic industries shoui: '., 
encouraged, for it i? just the home industries which supply agricui>. 
with additional labourers in the working seasons (haymaking, reaping ' 
We know, for example, that inSwitzerand watch-making, knitting, emir- . 
cry, silk weaving and ribbon making are very frequently carried on in 
nection with agriculture and keep a number of people in the country who,’, • 
for these industries, would long ago have emigrated to the large induvtr; 
centres. Unhappily for agriculture, modern evolution is scarcely fa\’omUv 
tf) home industry, which is gradually being substituted by factory yv,;.; 

The most effectual means of increasing the supply of agricifit:: ; 
labourers will be indisputably the organization of a good agricr.lr.;: . 
labour bureau (with a central bureau and branch offices) for the wliol ; 
Sudtzerland, centralising supply and demand, facilitating the transpoit ; 
labourers, allowing of an exchange of labourers between the mour'::;;: 
and the valleys, and generally between adjacent regions where, for varii > 
reasons (altitude, difference of crops etc.), the working seasons do • 
exactly correspond in time. 

In regard to foreign migratory lalxjuiers (Poles, Galicians etc.), the Pi.-, 
ants’ Secretariat declares itself distinctly averse to the extension of tb.: 
employment. In three very interesting chapters we are unable to siimr.- - 
ise here, the Secretariat points out the danger of this foreign labour, which;- 
in no w^ay a lasting remedy, whilst its terrible competition against Sv^- 
laboiir wall certainly end in a considerably increased emigration of " 
labourers and farm servants. Entire districts will thus become dope:; 
eiit on foreign labour, which, for one reason or other — many instancT 
are cited as having already occurred — might very well abruptly cease v 
aarise to Switzerland, and leave agriculture there in a cruelly embarra"r : 
position. It is among the Swiss population itself, or in the fmm: 
provinces of the neighbouring countries (Savoy, Black Eorest etcU ti- 
the farmers must principally seek the labourers they require. 

! Sumniuriicd from thci Bulletin dt la S'alisfique vmerale dc la hraiui. ■ ■ 
Apil], i9r4. lA.ris). 



XOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

relating to agricultural economy in general. 


AUSTRIA. 

-iil'.S '.Ur. M-) : ARP.EnSGEBIKT DER Uandlichen Wohifahrts UND 

i-flkge (//('!*' (•)/ 1 mpfovcmcnl of Cfiuji.u-v Uu' o Caynrii ou{). l’raiauM<ii4.Ccnlr,,! 

,U r IK utschcn landw. Gcunssnisrliufi Rulmuii'-, v. C, in. b. II. in Kt:!, Wi iulx 
(Dr. M.) :nui NAGEU (Dr E,): Voki.al'ftge l-RHEnuxoKN uhkr den Gfgen- 
waRTINGen Stand der Laxdlichen Wohlfahrts unh llriMATSPEziOE ix .^h-bzig 

■bUFFEIi^KNGKMEINDKX DeiTTSCIIBOHMENS (rytlmitUliy Kivmk:; on !)h' J-USini .SUUi -■? 
,, Wr.rk caniai on tar (he Impravenu'iif at Coitniry Jaw, by 70 (urvuin liohctmnn Com- 
■..u::!.' posse&sifi': Roiffeisen Ranks). 


'riie first of the two above works gives a clear and accurate account 
: die activity displayed and the improvements introduced into rural 
Ei: with the object of arresting the constantly increasing exodus from the 
, untry. The aim is to enable the country to provide its inhabitants 
’:'ih many of those economic, social and intellectual resources which large 
.i-itres and towns generally can furnish. Agricultural co-operation 
. .u certainly show appreciable results in the direction also of theimprove- 
raait of country life, indirectly, precisely by means of the extensive and 
nid development of the co-operative ideji. But there is still miicii to 
iione. As regards health, improvements must Ire introduced in resjxct 
V' sanitation and the supply of medicines, the treatment of the sick, 
V 'men in their confinements and young children, public baths and sviim- 
• hig baths, the organization of iiiidwives and the improvement of their 
.iiiing. The fight against tulrercubjsis and against alcoholism and many 
'her matters are included in this pent of the programme. The work to 

■ oliiTied out in the intellectual sphere is no less important. Imjnovcintnt 
a -.H be made in the means taken for the encouragement of education in 

■ '.'country and for rendering it more complete and making its acquisiti<ni 
: 'p-dble in the country independently of the towns; libraries, reading rooms, 
"-‘Uire rooms and popular clubs must be founded, The aesthetic sentiment 

be developed in the country population, so that rural life may be 
■'Improved also in this direction. Finally, the necessary steps must be taken 
-■ r the physical training of the young, as unfortunately has as yet only 
done in the towns. 

It is therefore an immense work which must be rapidly carried out, 
to put an end to the alarming rural exodus. 

In order to discover the progress made in this sense in the communes 
'vhich there exist Raiffeisen Banks, the Central Federation of the German 
Gi'ncultuial Co-operative Societies of Bohemia has sent out a schedule of 
’■"■"^bonc on the above subjects to be answered by each German Bohemian 
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Rjiiffeisen Bank. A large number of the Banks have returned 
from which we raa3 conclude that agricultural co-operation has contrit.- - 
and is powerfully contributing to the realisation of the programnic >,r / 
novations and improvements dealt with in the w*ork we have just 
summarised. 


DENMARK. 


E\ ;jj,;Kr(nn'S OiiUli.x; GyM' nfi;;Kk.' i-;:.;;!,.: 

• V.<k !'ori;ii', I'yiK-i- I'u i- 4 v-jluni.T in 1 .; ainuix'r-^, tirgc Svo., Pricv: s;uiyrL'.:. . 

Ill the agricultural circles not only of Denmark, but also of Swv; ■ 
Korway, and Finland, the completion of the “ Landbrugets Ord!v>; 
considered as an event of the first importance. x\nd quite rigluly. 
fact, although it only bears the modest title of a'* Dictionary ”, the v:, 
the last nunil>er of which has just issued from the Xordi^k Fiirlag nnss . 
rcallv a conq.)lele and detailed encyclopaedia of all the branches i.t 
cultural economy and the kindred sciences. Up to the present, the 10 
or, the theorist and the practical fanner had only foreign encydopae'!;,-.^ 
their disposal, in languages net understood by the great mas- , 
farmers and adapted to conditions and situations which wen ; ; 
those of Scandinavia. In the future it will not l>e so. From Sc!A-.. 
to the Xorth Cape, from the Atlantic to T.akc Ladoga, the S.ainiiav;: • 
farmer Vvill find in the '' Landbrugets Ordbog ” the answer to any (i-.a-y . 
connected with agricultural economy, in his own language, or at any r. a 
a language which he will be able to understand, dealt with from the c.^ .; 
point of the conditions of life in his own country. 

The honour <if having concei\'ed, initiated, directed and iiccoiiiyb;; . 
the work now" brought to an end is due to Th. Madsen -My gdal and tue .• 
celient collaborators he was able to obtain : J . Brinck Larsen. C. B, U v> 
Fr. Hansen, And. Nielsen, Profs. F. Kolpin Ravn, C. 0 . Jensen a:::'..; 
hundred and sixtv other sjiedalists who have taken an active part v: 
immense wxnk. 

In the total number of 3,326 large pages with double colmni]> t;;-. 
are allogetber nearly 5,700 articles, a large number of them bemy cy. 
plete monographs on the subject dealt with. It is very cas\ v 
one's w'av in this 7naye 7 monum ; more than 2,000 very sucecs^E. 
lustrations contribute to the clearness of the text. Finally, in 
the printing, the Nor disk Fbrlag, already so favourably known, in ailhwr.c 
avian Europe, has surpassed itself. With respect to the general charE" 
of the w’ork, it is universal in the best sense of the word. Lie y-- 
tenant farmer, without special school training, will find in it 
atiou he requires for his purely practical work, just as the speordy- y 
find in it the solution of the most arduous and most complicated 
of agricultural chemistry. ^ ^ 

Let us, finally, say that, while in the first place adapted to tte ■■r 
cultural conditions of Northern lands, and quite specially inteiidea t’-yy 
the local requirements of Scandinavian scientific farmers, 
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ftknl-u'h those of Denmark, the “ Landbrugots Ordbog" in no way 
the conditions of agricultural economy in foreign lands and under 
'%.r climates. On the contrary, the coin])arisons it establishes in this 
'/,l!4eUon are most instructive and well suited to awake in the student or 
man the spirit of comparison and excite him to undertake 

^w-criim-nts. 

■ can oiih congratulate the Sandinaxian countries on the coui- 
, nf their publications on agricultural economy in the widest sense 
[, -'^lii^ precious addition of the “ Landbnigets Ordbog. ” 


UNITED STATES 

E-. 'Vi-'IN ^HRicULTORAL ECONOMICS. Bulletin of the University of Tvv.is. Gesievat Seiies, 

; \o Austin, Texn-', loiv 

The Studies in AgricultHrai Fconomics are the work of the Texas 
tried hlconomics Club and are edited by the Professor of hlconomics of 
•'Tpnir'C'rsitv. In a short preface written by him he describes the volume 
i- 'iicse words ; “ Under the general direction of the faculty of the School 
:>i Tonioniics, certain select students — mostly undergraduates — ])ursuing 
tri.-.iiu'cd courses in Ecorioniics at tlic State University ha\a^ been eneonr 
U) investigate various economic prfddeius which concern the State 
r: IVxa-. Tire result is no erudite monogra]-)!! ; Imt the editor believe^ 
t;.:“ ;i cousi<ieral)le mass of tdioughtfully presented informatu)!! is made 
tiviih'.hle. and several practical suggestions for State policy have been 
w-iiUired. " 

I the subjects discussed include among others the Croir rilortgage 
fcv^ri-ui in Texas, Co-operative Rural Credit, the Co-operative Marketing 
[i; Truit, the Farm Labour Problem, and Farm Tenure in 'Texas. In all 
Ihor are thirteen papers in the. volume which may claim, therefore, 
l''K a fairly complete realistic study of the ecominnc conditions alleetiug 
(ir i rriating to agriculture in Texas. 

ttalv. 

v.U[.)s-R sx.vnsTic.* sui CONTRAXTi d’.cpp.vlto {Staiistical Reports on Government Contracts] 
1 , 19J0-1912. Department of Public Work-s General SecuetariaL Kome, Tipo«rati; 
l'r.:o:!!.' lylitvlcc, 1914, XXVI-240 + 3 .S 3 pages of Rrhedulc'^. 

liiis i.s the first volume of an important scries of Statistical studies on 
^■'■rrnment contracts in Italy, the publication of n'liich has been begun 
b -be Department of Public Works fOeiieral Secretarial), The statistics 
'-niuiarised and explained in the volnine refer to the three years 1910-1912 
L'j relate to 998 public auctions, 445 prixaitc auctions, ;;.949 juivate 

E -^^iations, 5,031 contracts, 2,854 businesses {including 2;f) co-operative 
'Pieties) and 243,346,607.84 frs. worth of labour and supplies contracted 
Of this amount of 243,346,607.84 frs,, 50,30i.44>-13 
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granted for Northern Italy, 65,986,190.43 frs. for Central Itah- 
127,058,961.98 for Southern and Insular Italy. The largest sums 
granted for hydraulic works, land improvements or other work of 4^1,1! 
character (84,325,641.38 frs.) ; for maritime works {68,959, 86q.05 h 
for construction, arrangement, deviation and rectification of 1,,,'; 
(42,149,242.43 frs.); maintenance of roads (27,039,938.76 frs.); bv.iyv/,( 
(9,575,939.64 frs.) : erection of huts, excavations and 
(6,580,690.30 frs.) and supplies (4,715,286.28 frs.). 

A special chapter deals with co-operative societies for producti-n, • 
labour, admitted to public auctions ; the number and importance <>1 
societies is increasing. In tfiis chapter we find not only the total ai.: c‘ 
of the work, in each province, undertaken by the societies, but also a rvy 
parison in this respect between them and the ordinary business eiitLm,>r;c^ 

The report ends with definite proposals for reforms in the vario 
systems of granting public contracts in vogue in Italy, partly basc-ri o: 
foreign laws, summarised at the end of the volume. 


iiULLAiNJL), 


De NeDERLAXDSCHF. LANDEOLW IK HET TiJDVAK 1813-1913 (Dutih A;:^mui:ufe :t. ■; 

Period 1813-1913), Published by the DtpartiueiU of Agriculture. The Hague, 'ii.-...: 

Bros Y. and H. van Liuigenhuyscn. VII + 465 pages, 

In 1913 Holland celebrated the centenary of its independence. lo: 
<H'casion, the Agricultural Division of the i\Iinisterial Department, o! .\r 
culture, ComiTierce and Industry, with the assistance of a large rai:':'-- 
of specialists, has issued an important publication showing the devd; 
merit of Dutch agriculture in the course of the last hundred years. 

The introduction, written by Dr. H. Blink and S. Koemn '^.W' 
genera] sketch of the economic progress of Holland in regard to agricrlf.::-. 
during the period 1813-1913. Tifteen other chapters treat of the van ".- 
branches of agricultural activityv In one lieadcxl : Intervention of the U-v 
eminent in behalf of Agriculture, J . B Lohnis shows in outline the 
nres taken liy the vState for its direct encouragement ; L. E. J. F. I/'/, mi 
follows with u brief sketch of agricultural legislation ; C. G. J. A. vdf: 
(kren Stort deals with association in Dutch agriculture and G. J. 
supplies a short study on agricultural co-operation in Holland. Iheot^t. 
chapters are devoted to practical farming, agricultural education. It.* 
fight against epidemic cattle diseases, the cultivation of the fields aiih b/- 
utilisation of meadows, livestock improvement, dairying etc. 

This work, the valuable contents of which we can only sumnia:-; 
indicate, is a precious source of information for aU who desire to acqu«i..y 
themselves with the progress and the present conditions of Dutch 
culture. 


RUGGERI ALFREDO, gerente responsabile. 




